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THE OPEN DOOR 


By Julia Ward Howe 








The Master said, “I am the Door. 
The world is dark with doubt and 
sin, 
Hidden tne good that men implore, 
But after me ye enter in. 


“The ancient barriers I disown, 
The distant and the dark control, 
Who with your onward steps have 
thrown 
God’s sunshine open to the soul.” 


Another mystic door I know, 
The entrance to this world of ours, 
And she who opens it bears low 
A wondrous weight of pains 
powers. 


and 


O men that plan the stately pile 
Where law and learning hold their 
sway, 
And drive with subterfuge and wile 
Your mothers from the door away,— 


Undo the doors! In God’s high noon 
An equal heritage have we; 

Your cold exclusion’s out of tune 
With Nature’s hospitality. 


See where the word of freedom lives 
To bridge the gulf of ages o’er; 

Learn how the Eternal Giver gives, 
And keep with Christ the open door! 





MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe passed away 
on Oct. 17, at Oak Glen, her summer 
home near Newport, R. I. She was in 
her 92d year. 

Her Ancestry 

Julia Ward was born in New York 
City on May 27, 1819, three days after 
the birth of Queen Victoria. She was 


the daughter of Samuel Ward and 
Julia (Cutler) Ward. Her father was 


descended from Roger Williams, and 
Governor Samuel Ward of Rhode Is- 
land, who was a member of the First 
and Second Continental Congresses. 
On her mother’s side she came of 
Huguenot blood, and was a grand-niece 
of Gen. Francis Marion, known in the 
Revolution as “the swamp fox of 
South Carolina.” Little Julia’s mother 
died when she was only five years old. 
Her father was a man of wealth and 
influence, the first president of the 
Bank of Commerce, and a founder of 
the University of the City of New 
York. He was interested in various 
lines of philanthropy, and is said to 
have founded the earliest temperance 
society in America. He was fond of 
social life, but frowned upon card-play- 
ing, dancing and the theatre. His 
family government was strict. Mrs. 
Howe’s daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards, in her delightful book, “When I 
Was Your Age,” writes of her mother’s 
childhood. 


She was 2lways called Miss Ward, 
poor little dear! and her dolls were 

















watching and seclusion. 
bring the men to men’s estate. 


Women are the custodians of the future, the guardians of its first 
public breath, the trainers of its earliest thought and impulse. 
glorifies for us the pangs of maternity, the days and nights of weary 
Through untold 
Who shall 
the body politic ends there?—Julia. Ward Howe. 


Love 


labors and privations we 
say that our duty to 





taken away from her when she was 
only nine years old, that she might 
better feel the dignity of her posi- 
tion. 

School, which some children regard 
with mingled feelings, was a delight 
to Julia. She grasped at knowledge 


with both hands,—plucked it as a 
little child plucks flowers, with un- 
wearying enjoyment. Her teachers, 


like the people in the case of the 


“Young lady whose eyes 
Were unique as to color and size, 


” 


all turned aside, and stared away in 
surprise, as this little red-haired girl 
went on learning and learning and 
learning. At nine years old she was 
studying Paley’s “Moral Philosophy,” 
with girls of sixteen and eighteen. 
She could not have been older when 
she heard a class reciting an Italian 
lesson, and fell in love with the melo- 
dious language. She listened, and 
listened again; then got a grammar 
and studied secretly, and one day 
handed to the astonished Italian 
teacher a letter correctiy written in 
Italian, begging that she might join 
the class. 

Her mind was not set on clothes, 
either in childhood or in later life. 
Did not her sister meet her one day 
coming home from school with one 
blue shoe and one green? Her mind 
was full of beautiful thoughts; her 
eyes were lifted to the green trees 
and the blue sky bending above them; 
what did she care about shoes? Yes; 
and later is it not recorded that her 
sisters had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing her to choose the stuff for her 
wedding gown? So indifferent was 
she to all matters of dress! 

Mrs. Howe in later years grew wise 


enough to see that this neglect of dress 


was a mistake, and she kindly and 
delicately warned younger women 


against it. 


“Three Graces of Bond Street.” 

In Julia’s girlhood, she and her two 
beautiful sisters were known as “The 
Three Graces of Bond Street.” At 16 
she began to contribute poems and re- 


views to the magazines. Mrs. Rich- 
ards writes: 
Julia grew up to womanhood, 


dreamy and absent, absorbed in se- 
vere study and composition, yet al- 
ways ready with the brilliant flashes 
of her wit, which broke like sun- 
beams through the mist of dreams. 
She was very fair to look upon. No 
one now pitied her for the glorious 
crown of red-gold hair, which set off 
the rose and ivory of her matchless 


complexion: everyone recognized and 
acknowledged in her “stately Julia, 
queen of all.” 

Meets Dr. Howe 


When she was 22 she spent a sum- 





mer in. Boston, and there met Dr. 





Samuel Gridley Howe, nearly 20 years 
her senior, and already famous for 
his good deeds. In 1824, a student 
fresh from Brown University, he had 
gone out to Greece to fight with Lord 
Byron in the uprising of the Greeks 
against the Turkish yoke. They 
called him “The beautiful youth,” and 
to this day his name is beloved 
throughout Greece. Whittier’s poem, 
“The Hero,” describes an incident of 
Dr. Howe’s experience in the Greek 
war. After two years of fighting he 
came home, raised a large relief fund 
for the Greeks, and went back with a 





the telegraph, he aided the Poles in 
their unavailing struggle against the 
combined tyranny of Prussia, Russia 


and Austria. Dr. Howe went to Ger- 
many carrying a Polish relief fund, 
and was arrested and imprisoned in 


Berlin, and afterwards expelled from 
the country. Later he was interested 
in the fight of Garibaldi and Cavour 
for Ital'an liberty, with which Julia 
Ward was also a warm sympathizer 
Mrs. Howe at the time of her death 
was looking forward to meeting Gari- 
baldi’s granddaughter, now visiting 
this country. 


A Friend of the Irish 


When poor Irish immigrants began 
to come to this country in crowds, 
they lowered wages, and they were 
very unpopular. In those early days 


there was an anti-Irish riot in Boston 
just as there have been anti-Italian 
and anti-Chinese riots in various 


places since. Dr. Howe hurried to 
the scene, to protect the Irish, who 
were being roughly handled by the 
mob. He found there a tall young 
man, a stranger to him, who had 
come on the same errand. It was 
Charles Sumner. This was their first 
meeting, and the beginning of their 
friendship. 

In 1833 Dr. Howe began his great 
work for the blind. In 1841 Longfel- 
Jow and Sumner took Julia Ward to 
visit the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, and there she had her first 
sight of Dr. Howe on his black horse— 
“a noble rider on a noble steed,” as 
she afterwards described him. Mrs. 
Howe told the present writer that 
most of her courting took place in the 
parlors of the house on Park street, 
where the Woman’s Journal had its 
office for so many years. In those 
days all the houses on Park street 
were handsome private residences. In 


1843 they were married, and went 
abroad with another newly-married 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Mann. 


Dr. Howe had been made famous the 
world over through the account given 
by Charles Dickens, in his “American 
Notes,” of his successful efforts to 
educate the deaf, dumb and blind girl, 
Laura Bridgman, and _ their trip 
abroad was like a triumphal progress. 
The story of it reads like a muster- 
roll of fame, so many were the dis- 
tinguished persons whom they met. 
They spent some months in Rome, a 
city that Mrs. Howe always loved. 
There her first daughter was born, 
and was named Julia Romana. 

After they returned to America, Dr. 
Howe resumed his work at the Blind 
Asylum, and Mrs. Howe was busy for 
years in bringing up her beautiful 
children. A son and four daughters 
lived to grow up. Another son, who 
died at three years old, is commem- 
orated in her poem, “Little One.” 
Mrs. Richards has given us a delight- 
ful picture of Mrs. Howe as a mother. 








DR. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE 
(Died 1876) 





shipload of food and clothing, which 
he distributed himself, afterwards 
staying to help start trade and com- 
merce in the devastated country. 
After the fight for Greek indepen- 
dence was won, Dr. Howe helped the 
French establish their second republic, 
and later, with J. Fennimore Cooper 
and S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of 


Mrs. Howe as a Mother. 

Of “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” Mrs. Richards writes: 

Our mother’s genius might soar as 
high as heaven on the wings of such a 
song as this; but we always consid- 
ered that she was tied to our little 
string, and we never doubted (alas!) 





our perfect right to pull her down to 
earth whenever a matter of import- 
ance—such as a doll’s funeral or a 
sick kitten—was at hand. 

To her our confidences were made, 
for she had a rare understanding of 
the child-mind. We were always sure 
that Mamma knew “just how it was.” 

When ten-year-old Laura wrote, in 
a certain precious little volume bound 
in Scotch plaid, “Whence these long- 
ings after the infinite?” (I cannot re- 
member any more!) be sure that if 
any eyes were suffered to rest upon 
the sacred lines they were those kind, 
clear, uncerstanding gray eyes of our 
mother. 

Through all and around all, like a 
laughing river, flowed the current of 
her wit and fun. No child could be 
sad in her company. If we were cold, 
there was a merry bout of “fisticuffs” 
to warm us; if we were too warm, 
there was a song or story while we sat 
still and “cooled off.” 

It was worth while to have measles 
and things of that sort, not because 
one had stewed prunes and cream- 
toast, but because our mother sat by 
us, and sang “Lord Thomas and Fair 
Elinor,” or some mystic ballad. 


It was very strange to us to find 
other children holding their revels 
without their father and mother. 


“Papa and Mamma” were always the 
life and soul of ours. 

Sometimes our mother would give 
usS a party,—and that was sure to be a 


delightful affair, with charades or 
magic lantern or something of the 
kind. She wrote to her sister: 


“IT have written a play for our doll 
theatre, and performed it yesterday 
afternoon with great success. It oc- 
cupied nearly an hour. I had alter- 
nately to grunt and squeak the parts, 
while Chev played the puppets.” 
(Chev was the name by which she al- 
ways called our father; it was an ab- 
breviation of Chevalier, for he was 
always to her the “knight without re- 
proach or fear.’’) 

Study formed always an important 
part of her life. It was her delight 
and recreation, when wearied with 
household cares, to plunge into Ger- 
man metaphysics, or into the works 
of the Latin poets, whom she greatly 
loved. 

Very, very much our mother loved 
her books. Yet how quickly were 
they laid aside when any head was 
bumped, any knee scratched, any fin- 
ger cut! When we tumbled down and 
hurt ourselves, our father always 
cried, “Jump up and take another!” 
and that was very good for us; but 
our mother’s kiss made it easier to 
jump up. 

Our mother read to us a great deal 
too, and told us stories, from the Tro- 
jan War down to “Puss in Boots.” 
It was under her care that we used to 
look over the “Shakespeare book,” 

No doubt, alas, we often imposed 
upon the tenderness of this dear 
mother. She was always. absent- 
minded, and of this quality advantage 
was sometimes taken. 

The walks with her are never to be 
forgotten.—twilight walks around the 
hill behind the house, with the won- 
derful sunset deepening over the bay, 
turning all the world to gold and 
jewels; or through the Valley itself, 
the lovely wild glen, with its water- 
fall and its murmuring stream, and 
the solemn Norway firs, with their 
warning fingers. Our mother loved to 
wander through it, or to sit with her 
work under the huge ash-tree in the 
middle, where our father had placed 
seats and a rustic table. Here, and in 
the lovely, lonely fields, as we walked, 
our mother talked with us, and we 
might share the rich treasures of her 
thought. 


“And oh, the words that fell from her 


mouth 
Were words of wisdom and words of 

truth.” 
One such word, dropped in the 


course of conversation as the maiden 
in the fairy story dropped diamonds 
and pearls, comes now to my mind, 
and I shall write it here because it is 
good to think of and to say over to 
one’s self:— 


“Il gave my son a palace 

And a kingdom to control— 
The palace of his body, 

The kingdom of his soul.” 


In the Valley, too, many famous 
parties and picnics were given. The 
latter are to be remembered with es- 
pecial delight. A picnic with our 
mother and one without her are two 
very different things. I never knew 
that a picnic could be dull till I grew 
up and went to one where that bril- 
liant, gracious presence was lacking. 

Our mother’s hospitality was bound- 
less. She loved to fill the little house 
to overflowing in summer days, when 
every one was glad to go out into the 
fresh, green country. Often the beds 
were all filled, and we children had to 
take to sofas and cots; once, I remem- 
ber, Harry slept on a mattress laid on 
top of the piano, there being no other 
vacant spot. 
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MRS. JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS 
(Died 1886) 


the piano in the great dining-room, 
dressed in black velvet, with her beau- 
tiful neck and arms bare, and singing 


to us. Her voice was a very rare and 
perfect one, we have since learned: 
we knew then only that we did not 
care to hear any one else sing when 
we might hear her. The time for 
singing was at twilight, when the 
dancing (among the children) was 


over, and we gathered breathless and 
exhausted about the piano for the last 


and greatest treat. Then the beauti- 
ful voice would break out, and flood 
the room with melody, and fill our 
childish hearts with almost painful 
rapture. Our mother knew all the 
songs in the world,—that was our 


firm belief. Certainly we never found 
an end to her repertory. 
There were German student 
which she had learned from 
brother when he came back from 
delberg,—merry, jovial ditties, 
choruses of “Juvevallera!” and “Za 
hi! Za he! Za ho-o-o-0-oh!” in which 
we joined with boundless enthusiasm. 


songs, 

her 
Hei- 
with 


There were gay little French songs, 
all ripple and sparkle and trill; and 
soft, melting Italian serenades and 


barcaroles, which we thought must be 
like the notes of the nightingale. And 
when we called to have our favorites 
repeated again and again, she would 
sing them over and over with never- 
failing patience; and not one of us 
ever guessed, as we listened with all 
our souls, that the cunning mother 
was giving us a French lesson, or a 
German or Italian lesson, as the case 
might be, and that what was learned 


in that way would never be forgot- 
ten all our lives long. 
Besides the foreign songs, there 


were many songs of our mother’s own 
making, which we were never weary 
of hearing. Sometimes she composed 
a melody for some old ballad, but 
more’ often the words and music both 


were hers. Where were such non- 
séfise's6ngs as hers? 

‘Our mother’s ear for music was 
exquisitely fine,—so fine that when 


she was in her own room, and a child 
practising below-stairs played a false 
note, she would open her door and cry, 
“B flat; dear! not B natural!” This 
being so, it was grievous to her when 
one day, during her precious study 
hour, Harry came and chanted outside 
her door: 

“Hong-kong! hong-kong! hong- 
kong!” “Harry!” she cried, “do stop 
that dreadful noise!” But when the 
little lad showed a piteous face, and 
said reproachfully, “Why, Mamma, | 
was singing to you!”’ who so ready as 
our mother to listen to the funny 
song and thank the child for it? 

Learned to Keep House 

Mrs. Howe in her girlhood had been 
absorbed in poetry and philosophy, 
and had thought it needless to learn 
also to keep house—“being a fool,” 
as she said in telling of it later 
therefore, she had many trials in her 
life; but mas- 


and, 


domestic she 


earlier 





PROFESSOR HENRY MARION HOWE 


tered the mystery of housekeeping, 
and used to boast in her old age that 
all her granddaughters were adepts 
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Literary Works 


first book “Pass 
was published anonymously) 
“Words for the Hour” ap- 
peared 1857; and at the same time 
she a Dr. Howe in publishing 
the anti-slavery paper, the Common 
wealth, writing verses, editorials, and 
sketches. She wrote a five-act, blank- 
tragedy, “The World's Own,” 
produced at Wallack’s in 1855. Later, 
she wrote “Hippolytus,” designed for 
Edwin Booth. In 1859, she and her 
husband visited Cuba with Theodore 
Parker. In the Atlantic Monthly she 
gave an account of the trip. Her later 
writings covered the widely-varied 
fields of ph'‘losophy, religion, ethics 
and poetry. 

A complete 
cluded “Passion Flowers,” 
the Hour,” “A Trip to 
work was prohibited in 
World’s Own,” “From the 


Her of 
Flowers,” 
1854. 

in 
sisted 


poems 


Mt 


verse 


works in 
“Words for 

Cuba” (this | 
Cuba), “The 
Oak to the 


list of her 





Olive,” “Later Lyrics,” “Sex and Edu- 
ation,” “Memoir of Samuel Gridley 
Howe,” “Life of Margaret Fuller,” 
‘Modern Society,” “Is Polite Society 
lite?” “From Sunset Ridge,” “Rem 
iniscences” (1899), “Sketches of Rep 
resentative New England Women.” 


The Battle Hymn 


circumstances of her writing 
Rattle Hymn of the Republic” 
been often told. She was visit- 
Washington in November, 1861, a 
zloomy and troubled time. Her friend 
and pastor, Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, had asked her why she did not 
write new words to the tune of “John 


The 
‘The 
have 

ing 


Brown.” In the small hours of the 
1ight the lines of the song began to 
come to her, and she got up and jot- 
ted them down—as she had learned 
to note down verses in a darkened 
room while her children slept. The 
ong became widely popular. It was 
ung by Northern soldiers in South- 
ern prisons, and an‘old officer at one 
of Mrs. Howe's birthday luncheons 
told how it used to lift the men’s 


hearts on the long, dusty marches, and 
did their souls more good on Sundays 
than any sermon by the chaplain. 
Once it carried a forlorn hope to vie- 
tory. Mrs. Howe always felt 
though this hymn was not her 
was “given to her.” 


as 
owl, 


ut 
New England Women’s Club 


She took an active part in founding 
the New England Women's Club, which 
antedated even Sorosis. She was its 
yresident for many years, and the 
‘entre of a galaxy of bright and wise 
women—Louisa Alcott, Ednah D. 
Cheney, Abby Morton Diaz, Elizabeth 
Peabody—and how many, many others, 


‘ong departed!—that made a circle un- 
equalled in American history. The 
Woman's Journal for years had its 


office in the same building where the 
club met. Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell were honorary members, 
and even the young daughter got 


glimpses of the brilliant doings which 


she was hardly of an age to under. 
stand. 

Mrs. Howe was cne of the leading 
members of the Radical Club, and of 


the Town and Country Club, of New- 
port. She was a lecturer for years at 
the Concord School of Philosophy, and 
drew its largest audiences. 

At the Authors’ Club 

She was president of the Authors’ 
Club till her death. Of late years, she 
could not hear what was said; yet 
she presided well, for the vice-presi- 
dent, Col. T. W. Higginson, sitting 
beside her, would note down for her 
1 synopsis of the speeches, and she 
was always instantly ready with some 
witty and original comment. 

The ‘“‘Woman’s Congress” 

What Mrs. Howe herself considered 
one of the most valuable parts of her 
life work has been overlooked in the 
cbituaries of her. This was her lead 
ership for many years of the Assccia- 
tion for the Advancement of Womev., 
whose meetings, held in different 
parts of the United States and Canada, 


were popularly called the “Woman’s 
| Congress.” By their wider and more 
varied program, they attracted many 
women who would not have attended 
a suffrage convention, and interested 
them in_ suffrage. Wherever its 
annual meeting was held, it 


brought about a marked awakening 
among the women, and left behind it 
a train of women’s clubs, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Unions, 
etc. Through those early years, its 
conventions did much the same kind 
of public service that the biennials of 


in it, as well as in their various artS}the General Federation of Women’s 


and sciences, 





the | 





Clubs do now upon a larger scale. 


Chosen Study 


Till she woke, one golden morning, 


Howe and Woman Suffrage 
Movement 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Howe has often told the story 
of her conversion to woman suffrage. 
She used to say she was always glad 
to have joined the movement because 
it brought her into “such high com- 
pany.” She took part in organizing 
the New England W. 8S. A. in 1865, 
became its first president, and was its 
at the time of her death. 

A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, 


president 
With Mary 


Henry B. Blackwell and Mary F. 
Eastman—sometimes accompanied by 
U'. S. Senator Hoar or other dignita- 
ries—she spoke at magnificent suf- 
frage conventions all over New Eng- 
land. Her eloquence and her literary 
and social prestige were a tower of 
strength to the cause during years of 
great unpopularity. 

In 1869, when the American Equal 
Rights Assoc‘ation split into the Na 
tional and the American Woman Suf 
frage Associations (mainly over the 
question whether George’ Francis 
Train should be invited to speak at | 


TO MY MOTHER 


BY MRS. LAURA. E. RICHARDS 


‘On the Matron’s time-worn mantle j 

Let the Poet’s wreath be laid!” 
So, with steadfast eyes bent forward, 
Long ago our Mother said. 


In the golden prime of noonday 
She bad turned from Pleasure’s 
bluze, 
for her handmaid, 


Set her feet in Wisdom’s ways 

| 

Not for her was worldly glory, 
Not for her Ambition’s call; 


Love she asked, and strength to labor, 
And God's wisdom crowning all. 


So she wrought; and ever, working, 
Wove her lofty song between, 


Woke, to find herself a queen. 


And her subjects all around her, 
Not one wreath, but many, bring, 
Lay them on the time-worn mantle, 
For a royal offering 
Children, ay! and children’s children, 
Rising up to call her blest, 
Like a loving guard of honor, 
Lead and welcome in the rest. 





MRS. LAURA 


Howe 
American As- 


suffrage meetings), Mrs. 
part in organizing the 
sociation. It took the ground that 
erratic and discredited individuals 
ought not to be asked to speak from 
the suffrage platform, that the Na- 
tional Convention should be movable, 
instead of being held always in the 
same city, and that representation 
should be upon a delegate basis. These 
principles are now generally accepted 
among the _ suffragists. Mrs. Howe 
was president of the American W. S. 
A. for one year, and was an officer in 
it until the two wings were reunited 
in 1889, 


Mrs. Howe and Dr. Abbott 

interest in the suffrdge move- 
ment always remained strong and 
vivid. She attended the hearings at 
the State House year after year. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott once declared the fact 
that the majority of women did not 
wish for suffrage to be in itself a suf- 
ficient proof that woman, suffrage was 
wrong. Mrs. Howe said, “May I ask 
one question? In the beginning the 
majority of men and women did not 
want Christianity. Did that prove 
that Christianity was wrong?” Dr. 
Abbott answered, “I presume that that 
question is asked merely for rhetori- 
cal effect,” and glided away from the 
subject without answering. 

Her daughters were always afraid 
that she would be fatally overtaxed 
by the many demands mae upon her. 
Two years ago, Mrs. Howe asked me 
when the legislative hearing on wo- 
man suffrage was to be. I said, “I 
have promised your daughter not to 
ask you to go.” She answered, with a 


took 


Her 


determined air, “Well, you have not 
asked me, but mind you let me know 
when it is to be!” 
“My Own People” 
Once she was asked to speak at 
the same time at the Unitarian Fes- 
tival, a great gathering of distin- 


guished and influential people, and at 
a small meeting of the Woman Suf- 








a letter, saying, “Our right of asylum 


One of the finest utterances called 
out by Mrs. Howe’s death was that 
of Edwin D. Mead: “We never spoke 


frage Association. She came to the 
latter, and, in telling us that she had 
declined the other invitation, she add- | 
ed, with a flash of her bright eye, “I-| 
chose to come to my own people!” 


The last note that I had from her | 
came just a few days before her 
death, announcing that she had sent 


to the London Times a statement of | 
the outcome of her circular letter | 
of inquiry addressed to the ministers | 
and editors in Wyoming, Colorado, | 
Utah and Idaho, as to the good or bad | 
results of equal suffrage—an outcome | 
with which (62 answers unfavorable, | 
16 in doubt and 516 in favor) she had 
been much pleased. 


A Friend of Russian Freedom 


Her own people loved her, and they 
included not only the advocates of 
equal rights for women, but the op: | 
pressed of almost all the world. It 
was owing to her that the first So- 
ciety of American Friends of Russian 
Freedom was organized many years 
igo, with Whittier, Lowell, Phillips 
Brooks and many other distinguished 


the wreath of tender friend- 
ship, 
Woven by loving hands and true, 
Here the greeting of the Old World, 


Here the blessing of the New. 


Here's 


Here's the garland, laurel-twisted, 
Which the steadfast soldier lays, 


Mindful how through war's’ black 
shadow 
Once she saw God's glory blaze. 


Here, with tiny, groping fingers, 
Sightless little ones have wrought 
Small forget-me-nots together 
In a chain of loving thought. 


This to twine, each sister woman 
Brings a bud, with reverence due. 
Pure and sweet its fragrance rises, 
Heart’s-ease all! no sprig of rue. 
Take them, Mother, 
Leader! 
Take these flowers we bring today! 
Not a leaf of them shall perish: 
Fair and sweet they bloom for aye. 


Friend and 


With their beauty bright around you, 
Fear not aught that Time can bring. 
For the world, the touch of winter! 
In your heart, the changeless spring! 


E. RICHARDS 


She fra- 


with Mrs. 


men among its members. 
ternized sympathetically 
Catherine Breshkovsky, who called 
her “une vraie citoyenne.” She was 
warmly interested in the work of the 
Political Refugee Defense League. 
Being unable to come in person to 
the meeting held in Faneuil Hall a 
year or two since to protest against 
the surrender of Jan Pouren to the 
Russian government, Mrs. Howe sent 


must be kept inviolate and inviolable,” 

and quoting Emerson's words: 
“Bid the broad Atlantic 
A ferry of the free!” 


roll 


“Always Young for Liberty” 


of her as 90 years old, but as 90 years 
young. Like Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Cheney and Lucy Stone, she was al- 
ways young for liberty.” 


A Friend of the Negro 
Nor was Mrs. Howe blind to out- 
rages nearer home, She was always 
an advocate of justice to the colored 
people, and her voice was_ raised 
against the horrors of lynching. 


A Friend of Armenia 

Mrs. Howe was president of the 
Friends of Armenia, and addressed 
many protest meetings at the time of 
the great massacres. On her 77th 
birthday she said: 

“Almost as much as I desire to see 
women take their rightful place in the 
world’s work do I long to see Christen- 
dom united for the protection of its 
own in the remotest regions and un- 
der the most barbarous rulers. I feel 
so much the sufferings of the people 
of Armenia that I could almost go 
from door to door begging the rich 
and the poor to send such contribu- 
tions as they could for their relief. 
But far better would it be if measures 
were taken throughout the world to 
prevent ignorant superstition from 





holding a bloody carnival of Christi 
life whenever it may see fit. I pr: 
heaven that such a movement may 
soon and effectually inaugurated.” 
The Armenians everywhere ws 
grateful to Mrs. Howe. Mr. Carn 
Eksergian, though his portraits co: 
mand large prices, offered to pai 
her free of charge, and make her 





MRS. MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


present of the picture, provided at 
her death she would bequeath it to 
the Art Museum. Mrs. Howe con- 


sented, and I was invited to be pres- 
ent during the sittings, and to get her 
to talk, so that her face might have 
the bright look which it wore in con- 
versation. (Her photographs almost 
always looked sad or stern. Her hus- 
band once reproached her for this, 
saying: “You are the jolliest woman 
I know, yet in your photographs you 
look as if I had dragged you through 
every torment!”) These sittings were 
delightful hours to me. Of course, it 
vas my duty to get Mrs, Howe to talk 


of such things as would make her 
look happy. I found that to lead the 
conversation to her little great- 


grandchildren would always have this 
effect. Speaking of one of them, a 
baby girl, who had been visiting her, 
Mrs. Howe said: “The baby and I 
understood one another perfectly. I 
got on with her much better than her 
mother did!” 


A Friend of Italy 
She was honorary president of the 


Cirelo Italiano, and in 1902 received 
from the Societa Dante Alighieri of 
Rome, of which the Boston society is 


a branch, a diploma in acknowledg- 
ment of her efforts to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the language and the affairs 
of Italy. 

She gave an address in Italian when 
she was 8&7, at a celebration by Bos- 
ton Italians of the 400th anniversary 
of the death of Columbus. She re- 
peatedly attended the celebrations of 
the Boston Greeks, and used to re- 
spond in Greek to their greetings. 
Tokens from them were among the 
many that overflowed her home upon 
every birthday, 

A Friend of Peace 

Mrs. Howe's advocacy 
tional peace dated from 
the Franco-Prussian war, the blood- 
shed of which roused her to action. 
She drew up an appeal to mothers 
asking, “Why do not the mothers of 
mankind interfere to prevent the waste 
of human life of which they alone 
know and bear the cost?” The ap- 
peal was translated into French, Span- 
ish, Italian, German and Swedish, and 
thousands of copies of it were dis- 
tributed in the various countries of 
Europe, her object being to invite the 
representative women of the world to 
a peace congress. She was an officer 
in the American Peace Society. On 
her death, her old friend, John T. 
Trowbridge, wrote: 

“She sang the battle hymn that rings 
Down the long corridors of Time. 
Her life-long human service sings 
Of peace, an anthem more 

line.” 


of interna- 
the time of 


sub- 





MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


A Preacher 

Mrs. Howe organized the Women’s 
Ministerial Conference, was its presi- 
dent for years, and was always a 
strong advocate of opening the min- 
istry to women. She herself often 
preached. Sometimes it was to a 
crowded and fashionable church; but 
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he spoke with much more pleasure 
of the series of sermons she gave to 

congregation of barefooted colored 
eople when her husband was U. 8S. 
Commissioner in San Domingo. 

Her last appearance at the State 
House was in the present year, at a 
egislative hearing, when she pleaded 

behalf of pure milk for the babies. 

, volume of her musical composi- 
tions, most of them written in her 
vouth, was published for the first 
time two years ago. 

A Friend of the Journal 

Mrs. Howe was like a jewel with 
many facets, and every facet shone. 
But it is as a friend that she will be 
most deeply mourned. She was a life- 
iong friend to the senior editors ol 
the Woman's Journal, and the friend- 
ship descended as a heritage to their 
daughter, who counted it among her 
choicest treasures. 

in her latter years, Mrs. Howe oc- 
cupied a unique position. The Amer- 
icans are looked upon as a prosaic 
people, worshipping only wealth, anc 
destitute of idealism. The universa: 
love and esteem in which Mrs. Howe 
was held disprove the charge. No 
multimillionaire commanded any such 
enthusiasm. The veneration in which 
she was held was due not mainly to 
her scholarship or her many sided 
ability, but much more to her beau- 
tiful and lofty character, and most ol 
all, I think, to the fact that she rep- 
resented the great old traditions of 
the Republic. Whatever the cause— 
and the wonderful enthusiasm felt for 
her is hard to analyze—it was gen- 
uine, and it extended to all classes of 
society. It often fell to me to do er- 
rands for her in connection with het 
work for suffrage or for Russian free- 
dom, ete. Once when I called at the 
Post Office to get some boxes of en- 
velopes on which her name was print- 
ed, the official who delivered them to 
me—a most prosaic-looking man—said 
with respect, “I take off my hat to 
that name!” Whatever assembly she 
entered,—even of men the most com- 
mercialized or of women the most 
frivolous—all rose to their feet en 
masse, electrified by one spontaneous 
impulse, and cheered her to the echo. 
with real emotion and enthusiasm. 

Her influence has been an inspira- 
tion and a benediction; and it will be 
so as long as her memory lasts. 

A. S. B. 

Mrs. Howe’s funeral is taking place 
as the Woman's Journal goes to press. 





MEN’S LEAGUE TRIBUTE 


The Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Men’s League for Wom- 
an Suffrage, at its meeting in Boston 
Tuesday afternoon, passed the follow 
ing resolution in honor of Mrs. Howe: 

The Massachusetts Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage records its pro- 
found sense of the loss sustained by 
the American people and by all lovers 
of liberty and justice in the death of 
Julia Ward Howe. Devoted from 
youth to age to every great and noble 
cause, she was preeminently devoted 
to every effort to advance the rights 
and progress of women in education 
and in social and political life. For 
forty years, with unfailing confidence 
in the ultimate result, she has stead- 
ily led the petitioners for woman suf- 
frage at the hearings of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Her service and 
her memory hallow the high endeavor; 
and in this hour we pledge ourselves 
anew, and call upon all earnest citi- 
zens of the commonwealth to devote 
themselves with seriousness to the ad- 
vancement of the commanding cause 
to which she ever gave the fullest 
measure of devotion. 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


By Elizabeth Gardiner Evans 


The political education of women 
and their organization in trade unions 
are movements independent in origin 
and embodying different motives, but 
yet supplementary, and each leads by 
a road of its own women’s 
emancipation. 


The economic value of the ballot is 
an argument which to some minds 
makes the very strongest appeal. In- 
dustry has ceased to be domestic. It 
has left the home, and women who 
must now leave their homes if they 
would earn their bread, must broaden 
their interests beyond the narrow 
ra ge that once sufficed, and act col- 
lectively if they would not be hope- 
lessly exploited. Factory acts and 
other legal enactments are one form 
of protection through collective action. 
But voluntary trade organizations have 
proved a hardly less efficacious device 
for supplementing the solitary weak- 
ness of the individual by their collec- 
tive strength. And in their trade or- 
ganizations men have gained not only 
industrial protection, but political 
training as well. They have learned 
how to transact business, how to de- 
bate, how to vote. More important 
still, they have learned to think of 
themselves as members of a social 
body, and to act as a unit in matters 
affecting the industrial opportunities 
of their class. 

Women, unhappily, as a rule, do not 
organize, and for the same reason that 
some women do not want to vote. 
With a long tradition behind them 


toward 


which has narrowed their interest to 
purely personal affairs, they lack both 
the instinct and the training which 
can transform a horde of individuals, 
each competing against and under- 
cutting the other, into an organized 
body, with the power of setting a min- 
imum scale of wages and of combin- 
ing for purposes of mutual aid. When, 
however, women have once learned in 
teims of higher wages and improved 
conditions the benefits of collective 
action in matters pertaining to their 
trade, they will not be slow to apply a 
similar logic in the political field. 
Inevitably a woman trade-unionist 
takes an interest in labor legislation. 
She has used the ballot in her trade 
organization, and her vote has been of 
equal value with that of a man. Bet- 
ter still, she has gained the habits of 
mind that fit her for citizenship. It 
is preordained that such a woman will 
prove an easy convert to the suffrage 
fold. 

This being so, woman suffragists 
should broaden their own program and 
consciously embrace in their sympa- 
thies the development of trade organ- 
izations among women. They should 
recognize in such yoluntary groups, 
one path by which the women of the 
nation may be made ready to come into 
their own. And the purposes of such 


fundamentally akin to the 
cause, 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Trade 
Union League is a branch of a na- 
tional body whose purpose it is to 
forward organization among working 
women and to promote a better under- 
standing between sections of the com- 
munity now too little acquainted with 
each other's point of view. The lead- 
ing part played by the New York 
branch of the League last winter in 
the great shirtwaist strike—called the 
Battle of Bunker Hill for women in 
industry—is a tale which deserves to 
be better known. Its details cannot 
be here rehearsed. But the large fact 
stands out of 30,000 women, in revolt 
against intolerable industrial condt- 
tions, finding sympathy and co-opera- 
tion from their sisters of the Woman's 
Trade Union League, who stood side 
by side with them on picket duty and 
in the night court, and who so inter- 
preted their wrongs that the public 
sympathy and financial support were 
won, without which the strike must 
have failed. 

The Boston League cannot boast the 
influence nor the success on a large 
scale which the New York branch has 
attained. But it played a somewhat 
similar role in the Roxbury Carpet 
Factory strike last spring; and the 
successful issue of that strike, and the 
vigorous group of trade organizations 
which have sprung up as a result, are 
due to the way in which the splendid 
courage of the women weavers was 
supplemented by the brotherhood of 
organized labor and by the alliance 
with sympathizers outside of labor’s 
ranks, to both of which the strikers 
were introduced by the Woman's 
Trade Union League. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that it is only in times of industrial 
war that the League finds a chance 
for service. For years it has carried 
on its campaign of education. Gradu- 
ally its headquarters are becoming 
known as a rallying place to which 
working girls from one or another 
quarter find their way, to tell of the 
hard conditions which they suffer, and 
to seek encouragement and advice. 
To women of the class well described 
as those who live on other people's 
work, the League offers opportunity of 
which they are no less in need. For 
working women and women of leisure 
have each of them much to learn from 
the other. Each needs a wider social 
experience than is open to them with- 
in their own class, and by a comrade- 
ship such as grows up among mem- 
bers of the League, the sympathies of 
all may be broadened and their lives 
enriched. 

The League needs more members. 
With a larger enrolment, its useful- 


suffrage 


ness would be _ proportionately en- 
larged. Membership dues are one dol- 
lar a year—except for members of 
Trade Unions affiliated with the 


League, in which case the Union pays 
a membership due that exempts its 
own members from the League as- 
sessment. The Secretary, Mabel Gil- 
lespie, is to be found almost every 
morning at 7 Warrenton street, Bos- 
ton, where the League has its office 
and its social rooms, with a few pleas- 
ant bedrooms above which are 
leased to League sympathizers. It is 
hoped that women whose hearts re- 
spond to the purposes of this organ- 
ization will call at headquarters, and 
that they may be led to identify them- 
selves with the work. So may the 
trade organization of women be for- 
warded, while their political enfran 
chisement may be at the same time 
advanced. 


LABOR FOR SUFFRAGE 








The Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor, at its recent annual 
meeting in Worcester, adopted a resc- 
lution in favor of woman suffrage. 
Similar action has been taken by the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
also by the State Federations in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Colorado, Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Min- 


nesota, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, Washing- 





ton and West Virginia. 


| 


| 





| 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Helen Marsh Wixson has been 
Republicans of 
Colorado for State Superintendent of 
Public Three women 


nominated by the 


Instruction. 
have been nominated for the House 
of Representatives on the _ fusion 
ticket of the Citizens’ party and the 
“Platform Julia 
Allen from the Citizens and Mrs. Eliz- 
Miss Sadie Mce- 
Manus from the Platform Democrats. 
Miss McManus is a 
Garment Workers’ Union, a delegate 
io the Trades Assembly and to the 


Democrats” —Miss 


abeth Donley and 


member of the 


Label League, and recently represent- 
ed the Trades Assembly at the Coio- 
rado State Federation of Labor Con- 
vention at Grand Junction. 


Mrs. Mabel Craft 


Francisco, one of the 


Deering of San 
most dis- 
tinguished newspaper women of the 
Pacific coast, is added this week to 
the Woman's Journal's list of Con- 
tributing Editors, from which the hon- 


ored name of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


an undertaking as the Woman's Trade | is withdrawn by her lamented death. 
Union League should be accepted as} 


Mrs. 
South 


Mary E. Craigie writes from 
Dakota that an 


liquor interest has been employed at 


agent of the 


a salary of $10,000 a year to fight the 
woman suffrage 
State. She says he is backed by un 
limited money, and that he lately sent 
out 1400 pounds of anti-suffrage litera- 


amendment in that 


ture by a single mail. About a year 
ago the fact leaked out in the press 
that an emissary had been sent from 
the East to organize a secret opposi- 
tion and to lay wires throughout South 
Dakota against the amendment. Prob- 
ably this is the same man. 

Rev. 
on last 


Barnard 
Sunday a three-days’ confer 
rural held under 
the auspices of the Unitarian church 


Margaret B. opened 


ence on problems, 


at Rowe, Mass., of which she is the 
Her sermon was on “The So- 
the Country Town.” 
attended, 


pastor, 
cial Problem of 
The services were largely 
and nearly every man in the town was 
present. 

Miss Adi ie Pratt, 
for many ) ars, has 
*n independent for the 


deputy register 
announced her 
candidacy as 
office of register of deeds of Marion- 
ette, Wis. 

Miss Mary Winsor, president of the 
Pennsylvama Limited Suffrage League 
is conducting an inquiry with a view 
to obtaining results to form the basis 
of a paper on “The Work- 
ings of Woman Suffrage in Municipaii 


Practical 
ties.” This paper is to be presented 
at the meeting of the National Munici- 
pal League at Buffalo in November. 
Miss Winsor seeks especially ‘‘names, 
detailed instances 
from experience, to illustrate 


dates, specific, 
drawn 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. May Hoyle Tomkins, president 
of the Woman's National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, has been =  an- 
nounced as a speaker at the meeting 
of the National Harbors 


Congress in Washington, D. C., next 


Rivers and 


month. 

Miss Inez Mulholland has returned 
from England to study law at the Uni- 
versity of New York. She is open to 
engagements to speak on the English 
situation or on suffrage here at. home, 
at places not more than eight or ten 
hours’ distance from New York. 

Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, the 
talented suffrage actress and speaker, 
is booked to speak in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Nov. 12, and in Rochester Novy. 
11. She is open to other engagements 
in places which may be included on 
this route. Miss Forbes-Robertson 
may be reached at any time through 
the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. 

Mrs. Williamina Fleming, of the 
Harvard College Observatory, has dis- 
covered another new star. There have 
been only 16 new stars found during 
the last 25 years, and of these 13 have 
been discovered by the women of this 


observatory; one by Miss A. J. Can- 
non, two by Miss H. S. Leavitt from 
photographic charts, and ten by Mrs. 


from the Draper memorial 
Women 
photographie charts of 


people still 


Fleming 


photographs. may discover 


new stars in 


the heavens, but some 





think they could not find the place to 
mark a cross on a ballot paper. 

Antonie Stélle has _ re- 
turned from Europe, and will make 
her home at 276 Newbury street, Bos- 
ton. She was ill with pleurisy while 
in London, and was so tenderly cared 
for at a private hospital kept by two 


Fraulein 


lady doctors, that she recommends all 
Americans who may be taken ill in 
England to go there. Dr. Kate ‘las- 
lam is a suffragist and Dr. Long a 
Their hospital is at 10 
Hill, Lon- | 


It consists of two big houses! 


suffragette. 
Waltersville 
don, N. 


road, Crouch 


Fraulein Stolle cannot say enough of 
the k_ndness with which she was treat- | 
ed there. She had great success in| 
England with her illustrated lectures 
on art, especialiy at Manchester Uni- 
versity. She is about to repeat them 
in Canada, and is to give two courses 
this winter at the New England 
Women's Club. 


and hopes to extend her trip to Cali 


Later she goes west, 


fornia and Honolulu. 


ANOTHER GOOD EXAMPLE 


Among the many interesting an- 


nouncements of meetings for equal 


suffrage that have been pouring into 
the office of the Woman's Journal this 
autumn comes one from Philadelphia. 
Under the auspices of the Ward Equal 
Suffrage League of Philadelphia, a 
course of five lectures will be given 
on “Votes for Women,” the paramount 
eminent pub- 
licists and educators, from Oct. 17 to 
Dec. 12. One short paragraph in the 
announcement is especially gratifying 


issue of the day, by 


to the Woman's Journal. It says: “If 
you want to help the cause, subscribe 
for the Woman's Journal, 585 Boyl- 
ston streel, Boston, Mass., the official 
organ of the National American W. 8. 
A.; $1 per year.” 

This good word for the official or- 
gan is given a conspicuous place on 
the first page, and is considered im- 
portant enough to take its place with 
a good picture of Benjamin Franklin, 
with the following 
“Those who have no voice or 


quotation from 
him: 
vote in the election of representatives 
do not enjoy liberty, but are absolute- 
ly enslaved to those who have votes 
and to their representatives.” 


Can more excellent work for the 
cause be done than by having courses 
of lectures on “Votes for Women,” 
and by exhorting suffragists to sub- 
scribe for the Journal on official an 
nouncements and programs? 


A. E. R. 


A SUGGESTION 


Among the efforts that suffragists 
all over the country are making in 
behalf of The Woman's Journal, a 
Massachusetts woman has subscribed 
for the Journal for a year for her 
dentist’s waiting room, so that his 
patients may have an opportunity of 
reading it whenever they have to 
wait. We commend this suggestion to 
all suffragists. It is most encourag- 
ing to note how determined the suf- 
throughout the country are 


A. E. R. 


fragists 
to help the Journal. 





LINDSEY TO CLUB WOMEN 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver de- 
address before 
Federation of 
annual 


iivered the principal 
the Colorado State 

Women’s Clubs at its 
meeting in Canon City. His 
ject was “Woman Suffrage and 
the Beast,” and the large auditorium 
at the First Presbyterian Church, 
where the convention was held, was 
filled to its capacity by men and 
women eager to hear him. The Judge 
declared his conviction that 
suffrage was a strong force for good. 


recent 
sub- 


woman 
“Women are always opposed to the 
evils that menace the nation or the 
home,” he said, “and can be depended 
on to fight valiantly for the right as 
they understand it. Denver owes 
much to the public spirit of the women 
of the city. The city’s playgrounds 
were made possible by them, and their 
interest in Denver's welfare is mak- 
ing it one of the most attractive and 
beautiful cities in the land. 

“What the country needs is a quick- 
ened public conscience, which can be 
quickly by the 
Juvenile 


brought about more 
women than anybody else. 
courts do not stop crime, but they as- 
sist in bettering conditions. 
Boys and girls need justice instead of 
charity, and the appeals of the 
women’s clubs of the country to co- 
operate in an effort to improve social 
conditions, and thereby help them to 
become better men and women than 
their natural inclinations lead them 
to be under the present system, have 
done a vast amount of good.” 


social 





the hope 
soon be given the municipal vote. 


of the Church League for 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Ihe Mayor of Rome has expressed 
that women in Italy will 


The Bishop of Lincoln is at the head 
Women's 


with beautiful gardens, full of flowers. |Suffrage in England 


lt is pleasant to read again of Mrs 


Carrie Chapman Catt addressing equal 
suffrage meetings here and there. Her 


health is much improved 


A National Pure Milk League has 
been incorporated by 16 women liv- 
ing in New York and adjoining States. 
It aims to encourage the production 
and use of clean milk. The forma- 
tion of the League arose out of the 
visit of seven of the women to a half 
dozen Long Island dairies. They 
found conditions beyond belief. The 
League will seek the cu-operation of 
local boards of health and sanitary 
officials in the States where it carries 
on its campaign. 

Ellen Terry, who is coming to this 
country the latter part of this month 
to give a series of Shakespearean dis- 
courses with illustrative acting, will 
appear in Boston at Tremont Temple 
on Nov. 4. Her subject will be “The 
Heroines of Shakespeare—Triumph- 
ant.’ The Civie Forum Lecture 
Bureau is making the arrangements. 
Miss Terry makes her first appear- 
ance in the Hudson Theatre, New 
York, on Nov. 3. 

A woman who has been a church 
parish visitor in a great steel-making 
town and a district visitor for the 
Charity Organization, writes: “These 
experiences have converted me from 
a bigoted anti-suffragist into a woman 
believing that the only help for little 
children and crushed women will have 
to come through woman, and the right 
to vote seems to be a great power. 
We must have it. I ask to be notified 
as to how to preach the gospel of 
women's rights.” 

Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds will be 
given a reception by the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage League in Denver, her 
former home, on Nov. 10, when she 
passes through on her way back from 
the Washington campaign, Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, and other 
prominent women are on the commit- 
tee. The Colorado Equal Suffrage 
League raised $200 during the summer, 
and contributed $100 toward Mrs. Rey- 
nolds’s expenses in the Washington 
campaign. 

Mrs. Annie Wakeman Lathrop, wu 
London newspaper woman, is in this 
country making a study of the Amer- 
ican woman for a group of English 
newspapers. In the San Francisco Sun 
she is reported as saying that the ac- 
counts of the misbehavior of the Eng- 
lish suffragettes have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Mrs. Lathrop is an Amer- 
ican woman who went to London 
twenty-seven years ago as a newspaper 
correspondent. Her husband is in the 
American consular service at Bristol. 

Mrs, Pearce Bailey has brought up 
two new points in answer to the some- 
what threadbare argument that women 
ought not to vote because they do not 
fight. She says: “The Christian re- 
ligion, embodying the idea that brute 
force was evil and directly contrary to 
its tenets, conquered half the world. 
When Napoleon Bonaparte, the small- 
est man in his army, was removed, 
what was the brute force of that army 
worth? It was the great dominating 
idea of the fathers of this Republic 
that won the American Revolution, 
not the barefooted infantry and the de- 
serting generals. To realize this one 
has only to read the letters of Wash- 
ington.” 





BRAGA FOR SUFFRAGE 





President Braga, of the new Repub- 
lic of Portugal, is reported to have 
declared himself in favor of woman 
suffrage. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“The United Equal Suffrage 
States of America!” This name is 
due to the inspiration of The Car- 
gill Company of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. It sounds well, doesn’t 
it? They are Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho. Shall we have 
more of them? Shall we have 
them this year? That is the ques- 
tion the Cargill Company of Grand 


Rapids and the Butler Brothers’ 
Jewelry Company of Attleboro, 
Mass., are asking. They have 


originated a plan of awakening 
more widespread interest in woman 
suffrage. Their plan is a good one, 
Will suffragists everywhere help it 
along? 

“Equal Suffrage 
sounds well, too. 


Week!” This 
Has it ever been 
heard of before? If it has, so much 
the better. If it hasn’t, let’s make 
the words ring from East to West, 
from North to South, and back 
again a thousand times! 

You know that a vigorous cam- 
paign is being waged in some of 





the Western States for the suffrage 
amendment the first week in No- 
vember? Consider the week from 
October 31 to November 8. That 
is the critical week in American 
history this year, so far-as equal 
suffrage is concerned. Remember 
the date and pass the word on. 
Epual Suffrage Week, Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 8. A. E. R. 
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JULIA WAKD HOWE 











In the death of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe America loses on 
most beloved and honored woman citizen; a score of vignseows 
reforms lose a champion; the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association loses one who has been its president for more ener 
40 years; the Woman's Journal loses the chairman of its Beare 
of Directors, and the editor a dear and venerated personal 
friend, who has been to her almost like a mother. 

She has passed away full of years and honors. 
repining for the loss, we should rejoice to have had her granens 
presence with us so long, and to have the inspiration of her 
always, a priceless heritage. We recall the 
ago for Mrs, Howe’s birthday by her friend, 


Instead of 


memory with us 
words, written long 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney: 
Bless the past and greet the morrow, 
Pluck the sweetness out of sorrow, 
For the future courage borrow! 
All her life is safely ours, 
Youthful hope and ripened powers, 
Now the richest fruit has come, 
Ready for the immortal home. 


All is ours, and ours for aye, 

And on every natal day 

We will sing and we will say, 
“God bless our leader and our friend, 
Whose help to us will never end!” 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE BENEFITS THE FAMILY 


No utterance from the woman suffrage States for years 
past has attracted so much attention or been so widely quoted 
as a recent remark of Governor Bryant B. Brooks of Wyoming 
about the good influence of equal suffrage on the family. Writ- 
ing in a popular magazine, Gov. Brooks expresses himself as 
follows: 

“In the first place, let me say that nothing can be so far 
from the truth as that woman suffrage has the slightest tend- 
ency to disrupt the home. Indeed, it has the very opposite effect. 
As a result of it, politics is talked freely in the family circle, 
and political questions are settled by intelligent discussion. 

“This has a great and good influence on the growing gen- 
eration. The children grow up in an atmosphere that encourages 
intelligent consideration and debate of public problems, and are 
thus better equipped to deal with public questions when they 
reach voting age.” 

Other prominent men in the States where women vote have 
noticed the same fact. Hon. W. E. Mullen, Attorney Geneva] of 
Wyoming, wrote to A. C. Thomas of Jefferson, Ore.: 

“I have your letter asking whether equal suffrage has been 
a success in Wyoming. I must confess that when I first settled 
in Wyoming I was greatly prejudiced against it. I have’ ob- 
served the practical results, and have changed my mind. I am 
now convinced that woman suffrage is a rational princip!e and 
a benefit to the State. 

“It stimulates interest and study, on the part of women, in 
public affairs. Questions of public interest are discussed in the 
home; more papers and magazines are read, and the interests 
of the State and the home are promoted. As the mother, sister 
or teacher of young boys, the influence of woman over the minds 
of the youth of the land, in the creation of wholesome ideals of 
citizenship, is very great. The more she knows about the obliga- 
tions of citizenship, the more she is able to teach the boys.” 

Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand 
Parliament, says: 

“The family is the foundation of the State. We find that 
equal suffrage is the greatest family bond and tie, the greatest 
strengthener of family life. It seemed odd at first to find half 
the benches at a political meeting occupied by ladies; but when 
the men have got accustomed to it, they do not like the other 
thing. When they found that they could take their wives and 
daughters to these meetings, and afterwards take them home 
end talk about it, it was the beginning of a new life for the 
family, a life of ideas and interests in common, and of a unison 
of thought.” 

Sir Joseph George Ward, Premier of New Zealand, says that, 
far from creating antagonism between men and women, a com- 





ment called out by the practical working of equal suffrage is 
that “it is useful to provide in this way intelligent topics for 
men and women to talk about apart from their private affairs.” 

Lady Holder, wife of the late Sir Frederick W. Holder, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of Federated Aus- 
tralia, says that, since Australian women were given the ballot, 
‘they are as good wives, mothers and sisters as ever, and better 
companions for their men folk because of their widened inter- 
est and the truer equality in which they stand.” 

Ex-Governor Albert W. McIntire, of Colorado, writes in the 
official publication of the Business Men's Association of Everett, 
Wash., for September, 1910: 

“Actual experience proves that, where both vote, the added 
common interest in public matters between husband and wife 
helps amazingly toward making them comrades, because there- 
by the broadening influence of his wider horizon is extended to 
her.” 

Professor Harry E. Kelley, formerly of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, now practising law in Denver, wrote to State Senator 
A. H. Gale of Iowa: 

“Since I came to Colorado, you have frequently asked me 
to state my opinion of woman suffrage. I came here with very 
little interest in the subject, and perhaps with very little re- 
spect for it. Having resided in Colorado nearly seven years, 
and having observed the political and social conditions here, | 
have rather unconsciously arrived at an opinion. 

“The great value in woman suffrage consists in this, that it 
gives dynamic force to a fresh and vital interest in the State. 
One of the arguments against it was that it would create dis- 
cord in the family. Colorado has never heard of a case of family 
discord that was even alleged to have originated in woman suf- 
frage. The members of a family are inclined to stand together 
upon political questions, much as they are upon religious ques- 
tions; but woman suffrage broadens the family interest in public 
affairs, because women, disregarding the mere scramble for 
office, direct the family interest along the line of social ques- 
tions, in addition te the interest in partisan politics. Woman 
suffrage gives us an increased breadth of public interest in 
social welfare.” b i 

Mrs. Helen Campbell spent three years in Colorado. After 
her return, she said in an address before the Brookline (Mass.) 
Equal Suffrage Association: 

“Before I went to Colorado, I was sure of the justice of 
woman suffrage, but not of its expediency. I am now sure that 
it is a good thing for both men and women. When suffrage was 
granted, the women felt in duty bound to inform themselves 
about public affairs. One wise mother has been training her 
five sons for years to understand public questions. She had a 
weekly class of about thirty boys, her sons and their school and 
college mates, and she has taught them not only current events, 
but the duties of citizenship, and what a vote stands for, and 
how precious it is. Her eldest son cast his first vote at the last 
presidential election. He went with his mother. There were 
tears in his eyes as he said to her: ‘If there is any good or 
noble thought in my mind about this act of citizenship, it came 
from you in the beginning. I am glad to be here with you!’ 1 
have not seen just that same feeling of sons toward their 
mothers anywhere else.” 

Women not only are half the population, but are mothers 
of the whole of it, and are expected to train up the boys and 
girls to be good citizens. It seems almost self-evident, then, 
that anything which will lead the mothers to inform themselves 
more generally upon public questions must be a good thing for 
the country and for the race. A. 8. B. 





GEMS FROM JULIA WARD HOWE 


A long life has this’ advantage, of enabling us to measure 
somewhat the direction and rate of human progress. I have 
seen the woman suffrage movement grow like the mustard seed 
mentioned by Christ, which, smallest of seeds at first, became 
in time a stately tree, a place of rest and relief for the birds of 
the air. 

At my first real contact with the suffragists of 40 years ago, 
I was made to feel that womanhood is not only static, but also 
and much more dynamic; a power to move, as well as a power 
to stay. True womanliness must grow and not diminish, in its 
larger and freer exercise. 

The Oriental imagination pictured woman as the source of 
evil in the world. By her, it was said, came sin and death. Yes, 
but by her came also the new spirit which brought us the 
resurrection and the life. 

With rare exceptions, the ladies who make a specialty of 
opposing equai suffrage do not use the school ballot. With what 
consistency, then, can they object to full suffrage on the ground 
that it would impose upon them “an added duty”? By actions 
which speak louder than words, they every year declare their 
conviction that the right to vote carries with it no duty or 
obligation whatever. 

On the suffrage question, the vast majority of those women 
who care about the matter either way are in favor. This has 
been demonstrated wherever the matter has been brought to a 
test. 

As the Friends have a way of measuring what they call the 
solid sense of a meeting, so we may say that the weight of 
sound thought and active conscience in the world is decidedly 
with us on woman suffrage today. We see it in the good 
literature which advocates our cause. We see it in the noble 
names appended to our petitions, both here and in Europe. And 
{ must say that we often see it in the frivolous and empty 
arguments which are brought against our demand. 

We who believe in suffrage with our whole hearts are not 
a frantic, shrieking mob. We are not contemners of marriage, 
nor neglecters of home and offspring. We are individually al- 
lowed to be men and women of sound intellect, of reputable 
life, having the same stake and interest in the well-being of the 
community that others have. We have had, or hope to have, 
our holy fireside, our joyful cradle, our decent bank account. 
Why should any consider us as the enemies of society, we who 
have everything to gain by its good government? 

A reform which implies a revelution is first seen to be 
just. It is then seen to be possible. Last of all, it is seen to 
be providential. The claim of woman to an equal opportunity 
with man was seen to be just when Plato, the greatest of 
philosophers, so stated it in terms which the subtlest of his 
hearers could not gainsay. It was so seen when Paul said that 
in the Christian dispensation there is neither male nor female. 
It was seen when Mary Wollstonecraft published her daring 
thesis, and later, when the strong-souled men and women who 





arose to help the slave made their banner broad and bright 


with the motto, “Equal rights for all.” It was seen to be po 

sible when we, of this country, had learned the lesson of th: 
great triumph of conscience which was taught us in our war 
Slavery was then seen to be a weaker relic of barbarism, anu 
freedom to be the destiny of the human race. And now we se: 
that it is providential, because it fits in with all the social and 
moral ameliorations which are establishing themselves in th: 
order of the civilized world. 


I have sat in the little chapel at Bethlehem in which tradi 

tion places the birth of the Saviour. It seemed fitting that i: 
should be adorned with offerings of beautiful things. But whil 
I mused there a voice seemed to say to me: “Look abroad 

This divine child is a child no more. He has grown to be a man 
and a deliverer. Go out into the world! Find his footsteps and 
follow them. Work, as he did, for the redemption of mankind 
Suffer as he did, if need be, derision and obloquy. Make you: 
protest against tyranny, meanness and injustice!” The weapon 
of Christian warfare is the ballot, which represents the peace- 
able assertion of conviction and will. Society everywhere is be- 
coming converted to its use. Adopt it, O you women, with clean 
hands and a pure heart! Verify the best word written by the 
apostle—“In Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female, but a new creature,” the harbinger of a new 
creation. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





A part of the work of the National Press Bureau is to 
examine with care the sixteen New York daily papers which are 
received at the office, and to cut from them for the files every- 
thing pertaining to woman suffrage. As I looked over these 
clippings one day last week, I was so impressed with their great 
value that I made a partial list of them. 

There were two interviews with Supreme Court Judges of 
New York City, each a full column in length, one strongly in 
favor and one strongly opposed to giving a vote to women, with 
reasons for the position taken; nearly a column in regard to 
the appointment of Miss Frances S, Kellor as head of the State 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration, and her ideas as to the 
way women would get the suffrage; a page interview with Mrs. 
Belmont describing the work of the eight branches of her society 
of 1,000 members; nearly a column about the women’s clubs 
simply in one street in New York, among them half-a-dozen 
suffrage clubs and one anti-suffrage; a lot of funny notices of 
a Ladies’ Tailor Association, which is having an exhibit here 
and making a specialty of a “Suffragette” suit; a fine editorial 
from the New York Evening Post in regard to the inaugural 
address of the new president of Smith College in its relation 
to woman suffrage; an account of the women watchers at the 
booths where registration is now going on; nearly a column in 
one paper regarding the proposed woman suffrage parade; a 
column interview with a prominent club woman to show that 
all women are not born housekeepers, any more than all are 
born suffragists or professional women; a dozen notices of the 
coming State Suffrage Convention at Niagara Falls; another 
dozen of the approaching Bazaar in New York City; a number 
relative to the visits of the suffragists to the various political 
ward conventions in this city; three columns in the leading 
Socialist paper on woman suffrage at the recent convention 
in Copenhagen, and on the absurdity of saying women should 
not vote because their place is at home; two columns by an 
English member of Parliament on Woman Suffrage in Finland. 


This is a partial grist of the New York papers for two or 
three days, and it has been kept up steadily since the Press 
Bureau was established in this city a little over a year ago. 
In the thousands of clippings that are received here from papers 
outside, three-fourths of them can be traced directly to the 
press of New York City. Could there be a stronger argument 
in favor of maintaining the Headquarters and the Press Bureau 
in New York? 


New York City is about to make the first experiment on a 
large scale of a woman’s political fight for and against candi- 
dates for the Legislature. Each of the 63 Senatorial Districts 
has been organized by the Woman Suffrage Party, not one hav- 
ing less than 50 good workers, and many of them numbering 
more than 1,000 in their organization. One of the strongest is 
the 17th, which begins at Central Park and extends down into 
the centre of the business part of the city, including a consider- 
able portion of Fifth avenue. Dr. Von Sholly, the leader of 
this district, is a successful young physician, with a great deal 
of political sagacity and womanly tact. She has gained the 
respect of the leading men and candidates in the political 
parties, and has no difficulty in securing interviews with them 
or getting answers to her letters. 


The issue is clear-cut between the two candidates for Sen- 
ator in this district, the Republican making no secret of his 
opposition to woman suffrage and the Democrat declaring un- 
equivocally that, if elected, he will vote for the bill. The 
former, Mr. Agnew, has been seven or eight years in the Legis- 
lature; the latter, John G. Saxe, is a new candidate, a son of 
the poet, and he has been endorsed by Mr. Hearst’s Inde- 
pendence League. Both are men of fine character and excellent 
social position. The district is strongly Republican, and here- 
tofore Senator Agnew has had a walk-over, but the parties are 
now so much divided in this city that there is a possibility of 
his defeat, which makes an excellent situation for this experi- 
ment to be made by the women. 


Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont resides in this district, and is 
deeply interested in this contest. She has made it possible to 
engage a room on the ground floor in a prominent location 
on Broadway, where Headquarters will be maintained until after 
the election. They will be open day and night, with good speak- 
ing and plenty of suffrage literature, buttons, etc. Out-door 
meetings will be held throughout the district as long as the 
weather permits. An enthusiastic meeting was held in Mrs. 
Belmont’s large offices Monday night, with practically all of the 
city papers represented, and the campaign was arranged. 


We are deeply saddened at the death of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, but rejoice that she lived so many years as an inspira- 
tion to the women of the whole world. Our papers have many 
columns of obituary notices. I am very glad that we were able 
to send out last week to all of the big press associations the 
eminent opinions gathered by her circular letter as to the good 
affects of woman suffrage in the four enfranchised States. They 
were very largely used throughout the country. 


As I am just taking the train for the State Convention at 
Niagara Falls, the Headquarters Letter this week must be 








brief. Ida Husted Harper. 
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Read This and Then Get Busy 


REMEMBER THE DATE 


On Monday, October 31st, and continuing until after election day, November 8th, every 








retailer of post cards, stationery and jewelry is requested to make a full window display of 


Suffrage Post Cards, Suffrage Stationery 
and Suffrage Jewelry 








By special arrangements with The Woman’s Journal (a weekly), which is the official organ of 
the National American Woman's Suffrage Association, due notice will be given its readers each 


week that this period is to be known as 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE WEEK 


We request all Suffragists and sympathizers to patronize such stores as comply with this request. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN HALF A MILLION SUFFRAGISTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES TODAY—LETS MAKE IT A MILLION. “4 word (¢o the wise ts sufficient. 











T HIS ADVERTISEMENT appeared last week in the following trade 


journals, which have a combined circulation of about 70,000 copies 





Sa a he a Oe he 


“| among the Drug and Stationery dealers in every state of the 











Union. It is only a part of a full page advertisement run last week by 


The Cargill Company GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


AND 


The Butler Bros. Jewelry Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








describing the new Equal Suffrage Campaign to the trade generally 


NOVELTY NEWS 
PHARMACEUTICAL ERA 
NATIONAL DRUGGIST 
OFFICE OUTFITTER 
WALDEN’S STATIONER 
GEYER’S STATIONER 
AMERICAN STATIONER 
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Vigorous Campaign for SUFFRAGE 


There are more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND STORES 
retailing Post Cards today in this country. 

















Do you realize What this campaign means to the cause of Equal 


Suffrage ? 


We have hundreds of thousands of sympathizers who 
would buy Suffrage Post Cards, Stationery and Jewelry, 
if placed on sale in these stores. If there is a reasona- 
ble demand created for these Post Cards, Stationery and 
Jewelry, the dealer will be only too glad to carry them 
in stock. It’s up to us Suffragists to help create this 
demand. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 








for Suffrage Post Cards, Stationery and Jewelry, and 
have your family and friends ask also. If your dealer 
does not carry them, tell him where they can be bought. 


They should be as staple as local view post cards, 
and for sale in every city, town and village in this 
country. A general distribution and display of this char- 
acter will be read by the public and will undoubtedly 
create an interest in the minds of many who have never 
given the question of Equal Suffrage a thought. 


It ts an opportunity not to be lost ! 


WE ARE OUT TO WIN THE VOTE—ARE YOU WITH US? 








The Cargill Company °?xncs'?® 
The Butler Bros. Jewelry Co. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Washington 


Three weeks of fairs are just over, 
and they were a great success from the 


viewpoint of the campaigner. Mrs. 
DeVoe, our State president, was an 
astute planner when she made 


“Woman's Day” so attractive that three 
fairs—Walla Walla County in Eastern 
Washington, Puyallup Valley in West 
ern Washington, and the State Fair at 
North Yakima in Washington 

all vied with each. other to offer her 
She took 
the 
was the 


Central 


inducements to take charge. 


them all, and the resu!t for fairs 
that Woman’s Day 
interesting day of all, and for suffrage 


that 21 


was most 


days of big crowds were sub- 


ject to our persuasions and financial 
profits. 
In Walla Walla a grand parade of 


floats and marching organizations took 


place, reported by one paper to be 
“over three miles long,” with prizes 
offered for the best entries. Men's 
clubs and women’s clubs of all kinds 


‘ook part, including the Sunshine Club, 
the W. R. C., Ladies of the G. A. R., 
American Woman's League, etc., with 
beautiful groups and colors, represent- 
ing their histories and ideals. State 
Senator Geo. F. Cotterill, the eloquent 
labor advocate, and an ardent suffrag- 
ist, made a masterly address for us at 
Puyallup. State Senator W. H. Paul- 
hamus, President of the Puyallup Val- 


ley Fair Association, spoke in Walla 
Walla on Woman's Day, across the 
State, and later at his own fair on 


“Woman Suffrage Day,” on the last oc- 
casion making his first public declara- 
tion that his previous good-natured 
opposition to suffrage is now an unre- 
served espousal of it, and urging every 
voter to vote for the suffrage amend- 
ment Nov. 8. This from the man 
strongest politically in this section 
means hundreds of votes for us, espe- 


cially as the newspapers gave good 
publicity. 

At North Yakima, Mrs. DeVoe gave 
the dedicatory speech for the beauti- 


ful new Woman’s Building, 
it “to loving service and to liberty.” 
At this program Miss Sue Lombard, 
formerly State President of the Fed- 
erated Clubs, presided. 


dedicating 


Beat a Horse Show 


At Puyallup a remarkable situation 
came about. An impromptu program 
of snappy speeches and music was be- 
ing carried out from what is easily 
the most beautiful spot on the grounds, 
the suffrage booth in the Horticultural 
Building, with Miss Adella M. Parker, 
President of the College Equal Suffrage 


League of Washington, presiding. For 
an hour and a half several hundred 
people stood and listened and _ ap- 


plauded, and bought suffrage pins and 
pennants and cook books in the inter- 


vals while the band or _ orchestra 
played, both being at our service by 
courtesy of the Fair Association. In 


the middle of the program one of the 
leading horsemen appeared, and an- 
nounced in an injured tone that the 
horse and cattle parade was taking 
place in the big ring outside, and 
begged the crowd to attend, and offered 
them free seats on the grand stand as 
an inducement. But the crowd re- 
mained to cheer the last words of the 
last speaker, who happened to be a 
real woman voter from Colorado; and 
Mrs, DeVoe declared it was the first 
time a suffrage show had beaten a 
horse show. 


Many Courtesies 
At every one of these fairs a booth 
was presented to the suffragist leader, 
the band was at our service, prizes 
were offered and cheerfully paid for 
by the Fair Associations, and permis- 


sion was given, without requiring us 
to pay a license, to sell all our suffrage 


wares and to distribute our literature. 
No other association was so honored, 
and it must be that we are popular and 
that public sentiment is with us, al- 
though much is due to our splendid 
leader, Mrs. DeVoe. 


Suffrage and Housewifery 


Another wise move of hers which 
bas given us much publicity and 
brought us many converts, both of 


women and men, among the conserva- 
tive group who halt at the’ truism 
that ‘“‘woman’s place is at home,” is 
sending out speakers with “Washing- 
ton Women’s Cook Books” for assets, 
selling the books to pay traveling ex- 
penses. She has also instituted pro 
grams in the Suffrage Clubs on domes- 
tic science, including pure foods and 
model menus, presenting the real 
thing to be eaten and discussed, and 
the recipes given. She followed this 
up by a “Kitchen Contest” in the 
Tacoma News, in which hundreds of 
women participated from homes all 
over the Western Counties, in a de- 
lightful series of essays on household 
themes, mixing servants and suffrage, 
the typhoid fly and suffrage, husbands 
and suffrage, for which the News of- 
fered cash prizes of $40, $20 and $10. 
The prizes were awarded by a com- 
mittee of women: Mrs. John Mills, of 
Puyallup, Chairman; Mrs. A. M. Hol- 
comb of Snohomish, and Miss Esther 
Allstrom, Pure Food Inspector of 
Tacoma, a real live inspector, with a 
live mayor and city attorney gallantly 
backing her. 

The victors were: First, Mrs. Mary 
McNamara, of Snohomish, our County 
Chairman, on “Plan of a “Youse for 
Convenience”; second, Mrs. S. A. Todd, 





of Puyallup, on “Suggestions to Reduce 


Drudgery,” and third, Mrs. L. H. 
Flood, of Tacoma, on “How to Abate 
the Fly Nuisance.” 
Press Work 
In addition to the “Kitchen Con- 
test,” the Tacoma News gave the 


Washington E. 8S. A. a “Women's Edi- 
tion” on Sept. 19, and it was a winner. 


Mrs. DeVoe was editor in chief and 
Mrs. John Q. Mason, of Tacoma, was 
managing editor. Three times the 


copy we could use poured in from the 
eager suffragists, and the regular 
editor, Mr. Herbert Hunt, wrote the 
woman editor of the Sports and Pas 
times department: “I have enough 
to sink a ship. Get a woman to 
report the Sunday ball game.” We 
got Miss Mary Brennan, and she made 
such a hit that her report of that base- 
ball game was copied and commented 
on in the dailies in other cities. This 
special suffrage edition got a blue tag, 


co py 


“honorable mention,” at the fairs 
named, and Mr. Hunt said the de 
mand for copies was unprecedented 
We have a few left that we will send 
as an example to friends who may 
write for them. 
Advertises the State 

Gov. Brady, of Idaho, when asked 

what was the greatest thing woman 


suffrage had done for Idaho, said: “It 


has advertised the State more than any | 


other feature, and, although we have | 
had suffrage fourteen years, it still 
focuses attention upon us and brings | 


inquiries from all over the world.” 

In addressing the State Press Asso 
ciation in Wenatchee, Sept. 24, where 
her remarks were received with great 
enthusiasm, Miss Parker said: 
other States in the Union get so many 
magazine articles as Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah and Colorado, the suffrage States, 


and if we win in Washington the 
State will get 10,000 columns of free 
and favorable advertising in a year, 


besides the magazine articles all over 
the world. The suffragists believe that 
many women of property, also, who 
may be coming to the coast to live, will 
choose Washington in preference to 
California, where they have not even 
school suffrage.” 

As an index to the general effort be- 
ing made in the State, it is of interest 


to note that special columns, and in 
some instances pages, are regularly 
published by suffragists in various 
papers, as follows: 

Bellingham American, Ida Agnes 
Baker; Mt. Vernon Argus, Linda Jen- 
nings; Waitsburg Times, Fannie 
Weller; Seattle Star, Mrs. Geo. A. 
Smith; Aberdeen Post, Ida _ Abell 
Allen; Everett Herald, Ida N. Me- 
Intire; Spokane Inland Herald, Mrs. 
Z. W. Commerford; Spokane Spokes- 
man’s Review, Mrs. Minnie J. Rey- 
nolds; Seattle Times, Miss Lucy R. 


Case, - 

Woman for County Superintendent 

Another straw that points toward 
early enfranchisement of the women 
of Washington is that in King County, 
the stronghold of “‘Big Interests” and 
the most concentrated center of popu- 
lation, Seattle, the Democrats went to 
Miss Mary G. O'Meara, teacher in the 
department of History in the Broad- 
way High School, and begged her to 
stand for nomination for county super- 
intendent of schools. She at first 
fused, but was afterward persuaded, 
and is now the Democratic nominee, 
and sat in the State Democratic Con- 
vention at Tacoma as a delegate, where 
she carried them by storm. As this is 
a Republican stronghold, the Demo- 
cratic ticket has not much prospect of 
winning, but Miss O’Meara is so much 
beloved and is making such splendid 
speeches, never omitting woman suf- 
frage, that she is arousing a degree of 
enthusiasm which is disturbing the 
equanimity of the leaders at the Re- 
publican headquarters, who fear that 
she may run ahead of her ticket and 
defeat their own nominee, the present 
incumbent, and a good man, by the 
way. 

The suffragists are taking no part in 
her campaign, but are naturally grati- 
fied by the opportunity that it gives 
her to make suffrage speeches. There 
are about 20 women county superin- 
tendents in the State at present. 

Work at the Polls on Election Day 


In Seattle there are 15 wards, with 
about 14 precincts in each ward. The 
King County Political Equality Club 


voted at what it proudly boasted would 
be its “last meeting,” as we expect en- 
franchisement within the month, that 
it would organize thoroughly for work 
at the polls Nov. 8, with three women 
for each precinct. Women are sign- 
ing up for assignment. Our work will 
consist simply of handing out to each 
voter as he approaches the _ polling 
place a little slip with the words: 


Don’t Forget to Vote for the 
Amendments at the TOP of the 
Ballot. 


The suffrage amendment is one of 
two amendments, and ours is first. As 
the other one is all right, relating to 
the succession to office in case of the 
death of the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, we say, “Vote for 
amendments,” not specifying our own. 
The wording in ours is such that it 
will be voted upon or else ignored by 
many who do not know its real sig- 
nificance. The ballot will read: 
“For the proposed amendment ——_ 
to Article 6 of the Constitution 
relating to the qualifications of 
voters within this State.” 
“Against the proposed amend- —_— 
mentto Article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion relating to the qualifications 
of voters within this State.” 

It is reasonable to expect that the 


“No | 


re- | 


the | 


omission of the words “woman suf 
frage” may both win and lose us votes 
from those not informed. Time will 
tell whether it is to our advantage o1 
disadvantage. 

Greetings from Idaho Women 

We find a general sentiment that we 
will win. Our experienced leader, Mrs 
DeVoe, who was a leader in the vie 
torious Idaho campaign and is greatly 
‘beloved by the best citizens of that 
State, is confident and happy, more so 
every day. Gov. Brady of Idaho, her 
personal friend, has paid for the print- 
ing of 20,000 copies of a “Greeting from 
the Enfranchised Women of Idaho to 
the Women of Washington Seeking 
Enfranchisement.” 

Workers and Farmers Help 

The Labor men took a straw vote in 
their unions throughout the State, and 
the Grange and Farmers’ Union did 
the same, in all these organizations 
giving us a majority for the amend 
ment. The crowds at the fairs were 
very cordial, and pledged a big major 
ity. 

Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, ‘of Colo 
rado and New York,” is here 
introduced, with headquarters at 
Spokane, took the work at the Tri 
State Fair in Spokane, and published 
a “Suffrage Daily” during the fair 

Colorado Women Help 

Volunteer groups of capable workers 
are springing up all over the State, 
| often with a Colorado woman for a 
| nucleus, as, for instance, Mrs. Geo, A. 
| Smith, of Alki Point, Seattle, with a 
club of 250 splendid women. 
Brilliant Luncheons 
Homer M. Hill, of the 
| Franchise Society, of Seattle, holds 
| brilliant monthly luncheons at the 
Hotel Washington or the Arctic Club, 
often with over 100 covers laid for an 


as she 


Mrs. Equal 


exclusive society group, and is creating 
public opinion in this way, besides 


maintaining headquarters in the Leary 
Building. 

“Votes for Women,” a monthly pub- 
lished by Mrs. M. T. B. Hanna, con- 
tains not only a complete record of the 
progress of the cause in Washington, 
but also all over the world. 

Really, Washington bids fair to win, 
and if it does, it will be a glorious vic- 
tory, and a compensation to the kind 
friends who have helped. 

C. 8. E., for the Washington 
Equal Suffrage Association. 
496 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Equal Franchise Society 
One effective way in which the 
Washington Equal Franchise Society 


is working to bring victory in Novem- 
ber is by employing young, and able, 
and experienced men to help in their 


campaign work. One young man who 


has a very large acquainiance in the 
State is working diligently among 
men; another man talks to mill men 
and coal miners during their noon 
hours, and spends the rest of the day 
among the men of the small towns. 
He is experienced in organizing 


Granges, and his effort is very valua- 
ble. 

The same society has also engaged 
two women to go to the southwest 
part of the State to arouse men and 
women and arrange meetings for Rev. 
E. Tremayne Dunstan, who has lived 
a long time in Australia and elo- 
quent and forceful. Two other women 


is 


are engaged in work in the northern 
part of the State. The Washington 


Equal Franchise Society is also using 
a publicity bureau for one month prior 
to election. They are also arranging 
for women to work at the polls on 
election day, and they are hoping to 
have checkers in every precinct that 
day, who will watch the reading of the 
ballots, and also check up with the 
clerks. This will take money and 
time to be done in every large town 
in the State. As there are 151 pre- 
cinets in Seattle alone, the necessity 
for money apparent. Mrs. Homer 
M. Hill, president of the society, 
writes that the Seattle contributions 
have met the expenses of the Seattle 
work ($92.50) per month up to the 
present time. She writes that there 
is a great deal of personal work, and 
consequently workers, both men and 
| women, are needed. Luncheons and 
| dinners are found to be more effective 
this time in Seattle and vicinity 


| at 
| than are the ordinary suffrage meet- 





is 











| ings. A dinner is to be given on Oct. 
29 for both men and women at the 
Arctie Club. 
South Dakota 
Miss Emilie Gardner of England, 
now in South Dakota, writes to Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page: 
| “! am in Kennebec just now, all 
| alone. I was sent to Lyman County, 
| and this is the fourth little town I 


have been in. I started in Chamber- 
lain, then Oacoma, Reliance, and now 
Kennebec. Of course, I do not have 
long in each. My aim is to find people 
in: each place who will carry on the 
work of canvassing voters in each 
town until Nov. 8, and who will keep 
things to the front on polling day. I 
have also held a street meeting to 
arouse interest and sympathy. So 
far I think I have been very success- 
ful. I left twelve ladies in Chamber- 
lain canvassing. In Oacoma there is 
a very ardent suffragist, and she and 
I did a great deal. She was delighted 
with the street meeting, which was 





the first of any kind held there. All 


the leading people of the town were 
present, and we got a very good col- 
lection. 

“The men seem inclined to be fav- 
orable, but there is great danger that | 
they will forget to vote on election | 
day. All the best men of the town | 
are for us, practically without excep 
tion. The churchmen, the temperance 
men, those who wish for any reform, 
are all going to vote yes. The State 
is huge, and money and workers have 


both been lacking. There are many 
Suffrage Clubs to be found. But, of 
course, with such a crisis near, we 


would like to see one in every village. 
I find both the work and the country 
most interesting.” 

Mrs. Craigie Feels Encouraged 





Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, Chairman of 
the National Chureh Work Commit 
te whose fine work in Huron has 


already been described, writes: 

“In Sioux Falls, your Chairman has 
met the same encouragement and cor- 
dial response by church people. We 
were invited to speak in the Presby- 
terian Church last Sunday evening, 
and to address the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation on Monday afternoon, a Ladies’ 
Aid meeting and a club of Scandina- 
vian men and women. The leading 
clergymen have all come out for suf- 
frage, and four of them are to speak 
on Thursday at a great Citizens’ 
meeting to be held in the Auditorium, 
where the Mayor is to preside. Mrs. 
Calkins of Michigan and your chair- 
man are to be the speakers. 

“An invitation has come for me to 
address the State Presbytery, which 
meets in Aberdeen on Oct. 5, and the 
Presbyterian Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety on Oct. 7. 

“A splendid lot of women are carry- 
ing on the work in the State, but lack 


of funds is hampering them. Two 
members of our Church Work Com- 
mittee have sent contributions of 


money, which have been gratefully re- 


ceived and turned over to the Cam- 
paign ‘Treasurer. They are Miss 


riggs of Massachusetts, who sent $10, 
and Miss Finkle of Minneapolis, $5 
From other members of the committee 
we have received gracious words of 
encouragement and good wishes for 
success, which have been read to our 
sister workers here and received with 
grateful appreciation. 

“The liquor dealers are already 
work to defeat the amendment. A 
man who is stationed by them here as 
their agent to defeat us if possible, is 
receiving a $10,000 salary, and has un- 
limited money at his command; and I 


at 


sent out of literature to oppose us 
represented 1400 pounds. When we 
think how little money the women 


have to work with, and the great dis- 
tances that have to be covered to 
reach the widely-separated cities and 


towns of the State, we fear for the 
result. But, being on the side of right, 
we are trusting to a higher power 


than our own, and are trying to make 
our work deserving of success. 


Massachusetts 





The W. S. A. will 
hold its annual meeting on Oct. 27 and 


28 at Lowell, in conjunction with the 


Massachusetts 


week’s active campaign work in 
Lowell, beginning Monday, Oct 24. 
Headquarters for campaign, Dow’s 
drug store, Merrimac street. 
Meetings of various kinds will be 
held both outdoors and indoors, and 


delegates to the convention will be in- 
terested to plan their stay in Lowell 
so as to attend some of the meetings. 

The special convention days will be 
Thursday, Friday, Oct. 27 and 28. On 
those days meetings will be held in 
the of the Congregational 
church, Hutton street. 

Thursday at 10.30 A. M., the semi- 
annual meeting of the State Board of 
Directors. 


vestry 


Lunch will be served in the vestry 
at 1 FP. M. 
Thursday at 2.30 P. M. Reports. 


Discussion of Methods of Work. How 
shall we win Votes for Women? Old- 
fashioned and New-fashioned Methods. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston, and 
Mrs. W. W. Penfield of the Woman 


am told that in one day the mail he | 





Suffrage Party of New York City and | 
others will speak. "4 
Friday at 10.30 A. M., election of of- 


the Conciliation Committee.” Tickets 


50 cents, for sale at door. 
vitation before the Lowell Board of 
Trade on Monday evening, Oct. 24. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park will speak 
before the Middlesex Woman's Club | 
on Wednesday afternoon, and will pre- 
side at Mr. Snowden’s meeting. 


Mr. Max Eastman will speak by in-| Bonsall 








| 














Equal Suffrage Week, October 3! | 

: : , | 

to November 8. Election Day). 

Minnesota 

The Minnesota W. S. A. will hold its 

29th annual State Convention in the 

Public Hall at the Court House in 
Minneapolis, Oct. 24 and 25 

The mornings will be devoted to re 


ports of the officers, the standing com 
mittees and the various clubs, and to 
business, while the afternoons’ will 
have more of general interest to the 
public, in the form of addresses by 
some of the best speakers in the State 

Mrs. Florence Kelley will give the 
principal address on Monday evening 
There will be a reception and banquet 
on Tuesday evening at the elegant new 
Radisson Hotel, when we shall have 
our honor guests Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Prof. Frances Squire Potter 
and Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 

Our College Club girls will usher, in 
caps and gowns, and a number of the 
College Faculty will take a part on our 
program. 


as 


F. F., Secretary. 








A PRESSING NEED 


Women to help daily in The Wom- 
an’s Journal booth at Mechanics Fair 
in Boston, Oct. 10 to 29. Three work- 
ers are needed every day:—one from 
10 A. M. to 1 P. M.;—one from 1 P. M. 
to 6;—and one from 6 to 10 P. M. 
Call at The Woman’s Journal Office, 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 


THERE’S MONEY IN IT 


Get advertisements for The Wom- 





an’s Journal and make money. There 
should be at least one person in every 
city and town of the United States 
who will get advertising for the Na- 


| tional Suffrage paper. There is money 


in it. Write for particulars to 


BUSINESS MANAGER, The Woman’s 
Journal. 


NO VOTE NO TAX 
Circulate the “No Vote No Tax” 
idea by using writing paper, envelopes 
and post cards illustrated with a car- 
toon. 


25c A BOX, POSTPAID 


MINONA S. JONES 
92 La Salle Street, Chicago 








E. L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed 7hke Woman's Journal fo. 


over five years. 
{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 








PAINLESS CHILD-BIRTH 
ONE DOLLAR. POST PAID 
DR. DE MORK 


BRIDGEPORT : : CONN. 























AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


EARN AN EXCELLENT SALARY 
EARN A MODERATE SALARY 
OR 
EARN A LITTLE PIN MONEY 


Do you need money? The Wom 
an’s Journal needs good workers and 
will pay liberally for ability. Write 
for particulars. Address, BUSINESS 


ficers. Unfinished business. | MANAGER, The Woman’s Journal. 
Thursday evening at 8 P. M., Hon. 

Philip Snowden, M.P., of England, een 

will speak at Colonial Hall, Wom- | Ven wa Me 4. ; 

. at stic, 

an’s Club, corner Palmer and Merri- | artistic, prophetic 

mae streets, on “The Fate of the| Suffrage POEM-BOOKLET: “FLAGS 

Woman Suffrage Bill in England and | 


OF ALL NATIONS,” with Photo, by 
Rev. H. S. Genevra Lake. Hon. Chas. 
O., of 
“A magnificent 


of Salem, author 


“Money,” calls it 
poem.” Few copies left, 25 cents. 
Address: L. Box 502, 


Wash., U. S. A. 


Olympia, 











LEARN WIRELESS AND R. R. TELEGRAPHY! 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account of 8-hour law and extensive “wireless” develop- 


ments. 


dents, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 


We operate under direct supervision of Teleyraph Officials, and positively place all stu- 
Nat'l Telegraph Inst., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 


Memphis, Davenport, Ia., -olumbus, 8. C., Portland, Ore. 
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AN EPITAPH 


By Julia Ward Howe 


Overgrow my grave 
Kindly grass! 
Do not wave 
To those who pass 
4 single mournful thought 
Of affection come to nought. 


Look up to the blue 
Where, light-hid, 

Lives what doth renew 
Man's chrysalid. 

Say not: She is here; 

Say not: She was there; 

Say: She, lives in God, 


Reigning everywhere! 
A THOUGHT OF WASHING DAY 
By Julia Ward Howe 


The clothes line is a Rosary 
Of household help and care; 
Each little saint the Mother loves 
Is represented there, 


And when across her garden plot 
She walks, with thoughtful heed, 

I should not wonder if she told 
Each garment for a bead. 


For Celia’s scarlet stockings hang 
Beside Amelia's skirt, 

And Bilbo’s breeches, which of late 
Were sadly smeared with dirt. 


Yon kerchief small wiped bitter tears 
For ill-sueccess at school; 

This pinafore was torn in strife 
‘Twixt Fred and little Jule. 


And that device of finer web, 
And over-costly lace, 

Adorned our Eldest when she danced 
At some gay fashion place. 


A stranger passing, I salute 
The Household in its wear, 

And smile to think how near 
Are love and toil and prayer. 


of kin 


MRS. HOWE’S BIRTHDAY 
Mrs. Howe's 80th 
day) 


(Written for birth 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 


What shall we say on this glad day, 
"Mid love, and smiles, and tears, 
To her whose birth has blessed 
earth 
For eighty glorious years? 


the 


With every year she grows more dear, 


More sweet, more wise, more 
weighty; 

For “sweet sixteen” is good, but 
green— 


Far richer is sweet eighty! 


Let poets praise her silvery lays; 

Let scholars praise her learning; 
Let patriots speak, with flushing 
cheek, : 

Of war-songs grand and burning. 


Yet more, far more than student-lore, 
Or songs that she has sung us 

Of peace or strife, we prize the life 
That she has lived among us— 


A life so white, the fiercest light 
That fame can cast upon her 

Can but display in clearer ray 
The things that do her honor. 


O shades of night, and error’s blight! 
This dame was born to trouble you. 
Through twenty years of hopes and 
fears 
She led the A. A. W.* 


O’er all the land that noble band 
The sparks of light have seattered, 
Till sp!endid pyres and beacon-fires 
The realm of shade have shattered. 


When truths were new, and friends 
were few, 
And women's need was sorest, 


They sowed the seed that now indeed 
Is grown a stately forest. 
here we meet, one voice most 
sweet 
In vain our ears desire; 
I speak today as best I may 
For one now “gone up higher.” 


When 


O comrade tried, who kept her side 
When press and pulpit fought her! 

One grateful word must here be heard 
From Lucy Stone’s one daughter. 


Our good cause grows, despite its 
foes; 
Blithe, brave, and self-reliant, 
‘Tis now upsprung a stripling strong, 


And soon shall be a giant. 


But when ‘twas vet a babe, beset 
By ridicule and danger, 

Puny and small, despised by all— 
She loved the little stranger. 


Through all disguise, her prophet eyes 
Discerned the hidden angel, 
And from that hour, with truth 

power, 
She preached our glad evangel. 


dark 


and 


were the and the 
days 
When she took up our quarrel. 
Let none forget this bay-leaf, set 


Among her wreath of laurel! 


Steep ways 


Let others praise her wit and grace, 
Her genius in its splendor, 

Her skill in art, her tender heart— 
I praise the faith’s defender! 


Soldier of truth in age and youth, 
Keen in each high endeavor, 
*The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. 





Her valiant soul yet seeks the goal 
Where wars shall cease forever. 


Full many a gem her diadem 
Bears in its brilliant cluster, 

But which among the glittering throng | 
Shines with the brightest lustre? 


Which is most dear to hearts sincere— 
Which holds the highest station 

Of all the names by which she claims 
Our love and veneration? 


The list is long—the titles throng— 
Mother and saint and teacher, 
Thinker and seer and pioneer 
And patriot and preacher; 


\ hero's bride, a nation’s pride, 
\ schclar and a statist, 

A queen of song, a foe of wrong— 
The last is still the greatest! 


The wor!d today has had its say; 

When angels write her story 

With pens that shine, what 
line 

Will glow with richest glory? 


golden 


That, though her life was full and 
rife 
With pleasures in possession, 
She strove to save the wronged, 
slave, 


The victims of oppression. 


the 


She felt for all in tyrant thrall— 
The Ethiop and the Fenian, 

Cretan and Jew, and Russian, too— 
Italian and Armenian; 


Cuban and Greek alike can speak 
How, in a dull and sodden | 
And selfish time, in every clime 
She feels for the down-trodden. 
Each fleeting hour confirms her 
power, 
Each day we love her better; 
Kach year departs, and leaves our}! 
hearts 
Pound in a stronger fetter. 


| 
} 


These golden ties we dearly prize: 
Late, late may they be sundered! 

Dear Mrs. Howe, do make a vow 
To live to be a hundred! 





OPPOSING THE PAGE BILL. 


The have been worsted in 
their first effort to have Clause 79 of | 
the Bill 
fional. This 
the health of dissolute men by forcing 
women convicted of street-walking to 
undergo medical examination, and, if 
they are found afflicted by any 
tagious malady, shutting them up un- 


women 


Page declared unconstitu- | 


clause aims to protect | 


con- 


{il they are safe for their customers. 
No provision is made for giving the 
women any instruction while impris- 
oned, or for teaching them any trade 
which may help them to keep off the 
streets after their 

The Women’s Prison Association, 
the Suffrage Association, the W. C. 
T. U., and many other organizations 
have protected against this measure. 
An effort was made to have it pro- 
rounced unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it discriminated between 
different classes of citizens. Men 
guilty of similar disorderly conduct are 
not subjected to anything of the sort. 
A writ of habeas corpus was secured 
for a woman sentenced to compulsory 
detention in the Metropolitan Hospital | 
on Blackwell’s Island under the new 
law. Last week Supreme Court Jus- | 
tice Guy, who granted the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, dismissed the writ. In 
his dec'sion he said: 

“While I have some doubt as to the 
validity of the statute in some minor 
respects, its purpose is so entirely hu- 
mane and beneficial to the unfortun- 
ate class of women whom it affects, 
as well as protective to the public 
generally, that I am unwilling to sus- 
pend its operation even temporarily. 
I deem it a wiser course to dismiss 
the writ, trusting to legislative action 
to cure any defects in the law.” 

The counsel for the woman said he| 
would appeal the case at once. 

A meeting of nearly fifty women 
was held on Oct. 14 in the rooms of 
the Women’s Prison Association, to | 
consider the next steps to be taken. | 
Reports were read, and the repeal of | 
Clause 79 was emphatically demanded. 
Substitute methods were suggested, 
and were approved, on condition that | 
legal advice endorses them. These 
prov sions will be forwarded to the 
Woman's Journal when complete. On 
the sanitary point, resolutions were | 
adopted calling upon health boards to| 
place this class of maladies upon the 
same status as all other contagious 
diseases, and to carry on the same 
campaign of instruction of the public 
as to their avoidability and preven- 
tion. A number of committees were 
formed to carry on the various lines | 
of work in opposition to Clause 79. 


release. 








SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 





There’s a ruction ahead in the Old 
Dominion. Editor A. B. Williams of 
the Roanoke Times accuses nearly all | 
the Richmond papers of “veering to- 
ward woman suffrage.’’-—Baltimore 
News. 


That the cause of equal suffrage is 
rendering tangible service to 
is proved by 
tume, 
io  o 


women 
the new suffrage cos- 
which has plenty of pockets.— 
Herald. 


| breadth of 
| along many lines.” 


|Children on 
|for less than half price. 


$50,000 FUND: CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


DATE 

| Previously acknowledged .... $1,255.85 
iS Ia eee 2.00 
| Mary Smith Hayward ...... 15.00 
Emma J. Fredericks ........ 5.00 
ee EE eee 1.00 
Florence R. Sabin ......... 2.00 
Ethel Gage Nelson ........ 1.00 
Six Suffragists of Washing- 

Os eee an 5.00 
Alice May Boutell ......... 5.00 
Hannah 8S. Luscomb ....... 100.00 
Peeremee TOMO oc ccccccecess 2.00 
A Maryland Suffragist ...... 2.00 
Se ite tab eeee be 4.00 
Dr. Jennie V. H. Baker 50.00 
For South Dakota, from a 

member of Sioux City 

aS eee 10.00 
Se ee 50.00 
Emily Elliot Doland ........ 25.00 
Marian F. Stutson .......... 1.00 
Martha Matthews ......... 5.00 


Total errr FF 

From the suffragists’ point of view, 
the weeks just before election will be 
of extreme importance. There is an 
immense amount of work to be done 
at once. The National Association is 
ready to do it, but before we can do 


the work, you must send us money. 
Do you expect us to make bricks with- 
out straw? Success in one of the 


campaign States will mean more than 


| we can tell for every State. Send us 


Send all 
505 


something and send it now. 
contributions to Jessie Ashley, 
‘Fifth avenue, New York. 





PLEASANT WORDS 


Mrs. Katherine Butler of New York 
City sends in five subscriptions to the 
Woman's Journal secured at a recent 


suffrage meeting. She adds: “I am 
reading the Woman’s Journal every 


week. It is the most potent stimulus 
for werk in the suffrage cause and for 
view and clear thinking 


HUMOROUS 


Duck: “Now 
make a noise like a 
and those fool hunters 
we’re aeroplanes!"’—Puck. 


fellows, 
motor, 
think 


Wild then, 
gasoline 


will 


Little Eleanor, who was very fond 
of chickens, stood over a dead rooster. 
Thinking that something good ought 
to be said, she remarked between her 
sobs: “He was always so glad when 
one of the hens laid an egg!” 


The family was a big one, and the 
census-taker had been obliged to make 
a long call in order to get the neces- 


sary data. And he had had to ask a 
great many questions. 
Little Althea had listened with 


burning indignation in her breast for 
what she considered his unwarrant- 
ed questions, but she kept quiet un- 
til just as he was vanishing out of 
the door she could contain herself no 
longer, and she burst out: “Say, 
what did you ask so many questions 
for, you old cu-ri-os-trich?” 


the back- 
requested, 
tottered to 


At a prayer meeting in 
woods, testimonies were 
and a very old woman 
her feet. 

“IT want ter tell this blest company,” 
her voice quavered, “that I have rheu- 
matiz in my back, and rheumatiz in 
my shoulders, and rheumatiz in my 
‘egs, and rheumatiz in my arms, but 
I hev been upheld and comforted by 
the beautiful Bible verse, ‘Grin and 
bear it.’ "—Lippincott’s. 








Remember the date. 








FINAL WEEK OF MECHANICS 





FAIR 
The end of the third week of the 
great Mechanics’ Exposition in Me- 


chanics’ Building finds record-break- 
ing crowds present every day. This 
famous building, vast as it is, has been 
found none too large to accommodate 
the thousands of patrons of this fair. 
The principal musical attraction for 


| the final week is Canada’s famous 75th 


regiment band from Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia. There will be several spe- 


| cial days for the last week, with spe- 


cial programs of a most attractive 
character. Tuesday will be Y. M. C. 
A. day. Wednesday evening will be 


addition to 
the famous 
largest and 
in America, 


“Society” night, when, in 
all the other attractions, 
Fadettes, probably the 

best woman’s orchestra 


| will alternate with the Canadian band. 
| The Edna Frances Simmons orchestra 


will also give choice concerts. Friday 
will be school day, when delegations 
from 55 cities and towns in New Eng- 
land will be present. Saturday will 
be Cambridge day, when all the school 
children of the University city that 
can possibly attend will visit the fair. 
All the attractions are free, and there 
are no charges for reserved seats. 
Saturdays are admitted 
The Wom- 
an Suffrage booth is one of the at- 
tractions at the fair. The State Suf- 
frage Association, the Boston Asso- 
ciation and The Woman's Journal 
have a booth. 











WOMAN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
PLATFORM 

1 Organization of all 

trade unions. 

2 Equal! pay for equal 

3 Ejight-hour day. 

4 A minimum wage scale. 

5 Full citizenship for women. 

6 All principles embodied in the 
economic program of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Will you not express your sympathy 
with the principles for which the 
Woman's Trade Union League stands 
hy becoming a member? Membership 
fee one dollar a year. 

Local Neadquarters : 7 Warrenton St., Boston, Mass 


workers into 


work. 





A few boarders can find 
home comforts tn a _ private 
family at Aiken, S. C, 


ADDRESS 


Martha Schofield, 


AIKEN, S. C. 


JUST OUT 
THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


By Louise Downes 


A scientific interpretation of na- 
ture’s words and numbers resting up- 
on a universal science of interpreta- 
tion. An appeal for the immediate 
enfranchisement of woman by the gov- 
ernments of the world. Woman, the 
author claims, approaches the ballot 
box of nations under the protection 
of and at the command of nature, to 
express, in relation to manhood, not 
“identity of function,” but that bal- 
ance of equilibrium which rests 
equality upon a relation of opposites. 

The book is dedicated “To those 
whose feet are already shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace.” 

The volume closes with a section 
dealing with the spiritual import of 
the Constitution of the United States 
and its relation to creative law. 

Price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15; 419 pages 
Sherman, French & Company, Publishers. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





D. MIKOL 
Artistic Ladies’ Tailoring 
Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
lege students. 
314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 
The following are now becoming 
scarce, and will not, at present, be 
reprinted. 
Order now while they last. 
Solitude of Self, by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. An address before the 
United States Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in 1892. An 
eloquent appeal, showing the deeper 
meaning of the Suffrage movement. 
Postpaid, .11 
A Man’s View of Woman Suffrage, by 
Borden P. Bowne. A genial con- 
vincing short article in large type. 
Postpaid, 2 for .06 
Political Equality Leaflets—The Bal- 
lot and the Telephone, by Anne 
FitzHugh Miller. Miss Woolley on 
Woman’s Ballot. Alice Palmer on 
Woman’s Duties. Some Reasons 
Why, by Anna Cadogan Etz. New 
Zealand’s Experience, an interview 
with Sir Joseph George Ward. 
Postpaid, .20 per 100 
Send orders to 


Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


For one hundred subscriptions to 


THE FORERUNNER 


A Monthly Magazine 

















Written, Edited, Owned and Puo- 


lished by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


$1.00 A YEAR, 10 Cts. A COPY 


Appeals to the Liberal Minded and 
Progressive—Especially Women 


Earn $50.00 for your Suffrage Club 
OFFER FOR 1910 ONLY 


Write for terms 








FOR SALE 

Copies of the Protest against 
the Page Bill of New York. For 
description of the Bill, see The 
Woman’s Journal of the past 
few weeks. Price, 5 cents single 
copy; $1.50 for 50; $2.00 for 100. 
Address 

Woman’s Prison Association, 
110 Second Ave., New York City. 














LIBBIE PRINTING CO. 


JAS. P. MURPHY 


PRES. AND TREAS. 


242 DOVER STREET, BOSTON 
PRINTING FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Rainbow Suffraze Flyers Always in Stock 





THE SUFFRACETTE 


“The Suffragette” is a suffrage farce 
in one act. The cast includes three 
women and one man. It is exactly as 
produced at Keith’s Theatre in Bos 
ton. Royalty, $5 each performance 

T.A. CROWLEY, 
86 Dean Road - Brookline, Mass. 





LECTURES ON LAW 
FOR WOMEN 


Lectureship endowed by the 
WOMAN'S LEGAL EDUCATIO.’ SOCIETY 
A course of forty-five lectures on Law for 

business women and those interested in the 
management of property. Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridavs, 11:30 A.M., or 8 P.M., at the 
University Building, Wash ngton Square, First 
Lecture. November 2d_ For bulletin giving full 
etails as to fees, scholarships, e«tc., address 
REGISTRAR N. Y¥Y. UNiVe«RSITY, N. Y¥. CIT 





Hygiene and Morality 


By LAVINIA L. DOCK, R. N. 


Secretary of the American Federation of Nurses 
and ef the International Council 
of Nu ses 


A Manual for Nurses and 
Thinkers 


It gives an Outline of the Medical, Social 
and Legal Aspects of the 
Venereal Diseases 


A Strong Argument 
for Woman Suffrage 


Price, $1.25 net by mail, $1.35 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons 
NEW YORK LONDON 





MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.} 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusively a Woman’s Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled service and 


apartments devoted entirely to women 
of refinement. 

Operated on European Plan but has 
Restaurant and Tea for men and 
women. 

Convenient to Surface and Subway 


transportation theatre and shopping 
districts 
450 beautiful 


euch. 
Rates $1.00 perday andup. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 


rooms — telephone in 





JUS SUFFRAGII, 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Martina 
Kram: rs, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland: 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the or- 
ganized movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world 

the Woman’s Journal will forward subscrip- 
tions, if desired; but in that case 15 cents 
additional should be enclosed to cover cost of 
money order and postage. 





OUR QUESTION. 





Are you with us? We want 
to know. 

Send for our special Ques- 
tion Mark Slips. They are 
for use by all suffragists. 
Mail one with every check 
or money order in payment 
of bills. It will help the 
‘ause. Price: 10 cents per 
hundred; $1 per thousand. 

Order from 
The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 























